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‘From a review in this issue by 
HUBERT C. HERRING 


HE survey [of theological education by Dr. Robert L. Kelly] is based upon a careful 
study of the 161 seminaries in the United States and Canada. It reveals in startling 
fashion an amazing diversity of denominational perversity and wasteful inadequacy. 
It exhibits a duplication of effort, a ruinous multiplication of plants, a riotous competition 
between pitifully small institutions, with a resultant underpaying of professors and a 
meagerness of privilege for the student which is depressing and dangerous in its threat 
to the future of the ministry. It reveals the startlingly high cost of theological education. 
The public educates children in elementary schools at a cost of $39 per capita: in second- 
ary schools at a cost of $127. The average cost per capita in the colleges, universities, 
and professional schools is $466. The cost in the theological seminaries ranges from 
$100 tO $5,000 per capita, with many of the seminaries paying out in excess of $1,000 


per student with a substantial number over $2,000...........+.+.-e0e20005 
Are the seminaries centers of intellectual power? Dr. Kelly answers, ‘‘With rare 
exceptions the seminaries are not conspicuous as centers of scholarly pursuits . . . ac- 


quaintance with the scientific, the historical, the philosophical, and the critical methods, 
recognized in other quarters as indispensable tools of scholarship, are only in rare instances 
prerequisites of theological study. There is not ordinarily insistence upon high intellectual 
achievement as a primary qualification for effe€twemeeevice. « . Ss ee ew ws 
. Are the seminaries interpreting democracy? Are they alive to the great throbbing 
impulses which are moving in the nations? Are the professors sensitive to the problems 
which confront society? ‘Shall the seminaries be content with the popular judgment 
that the churches which they serve are committed to the traditional views of the ‘employer 
class’ or at best are but onlookers in the struggle of men for social justice and human 
understanding?”’ This is the most far-reaching test which can be applied. If the semi- 
naries are not training men who will be on fire to lead in this new day of brotherhood, 
then indeed are we in peril. That there are some few seminaries which can stand the 
test we know full well; but what of these intensely denominationally-minded training 
schools which furnish the leadership to the great bulk of American churches? 
Sy [See article, “The Plight of Theological Education”’] 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 30, 1924 


On Editorial Freedom 


OLAN R. BEST, editor of the Continent, fol- 

lows his leader. He resigns. What does it 
mean? His editorial policy of favoring Dr. H. E. 
Fosdick against the fundamentalists in the Presby- 
terian Church has been disapproved by the nominal 
publisher of this anti-fundamentalist Presbyterian 
paper, Oliver R. Williamson. It is fair to assume 
that the private subsidizers and actual publishers 
of the Continent, the Cyrus McCormick family of 
Chicago, passed the word along to Mr. Williamson. 
According to Mr. Best, “Mr. Williamson took the 
position that our editorial stand was causing the 
loss of subscribers, and he objected to further 
favorable comment on Dr. Fosdick.” 


Mr. Best is of that familiar type and group 


known as half-way liberals. That is, he favors the 
liberal attitude, but he will not utter a single forth- 
right liberal belief. He is for liberalism, but he 
doesn’t vote on specific questions. In principle, as 
the diplomats say, he is liberal, but in application 
of the principle by the statement of particular 
doctrines, he satisfies every orthodox requirement. 
The effect is nothing for progress. 

Like another unfortunate people of Scripture, 
these half-way liberals are neither cold nor hot, 
and the fate of them at last is inevitably unhappy. 
God, it seems to us, wants to know where a man 
stands, and what he believes. He wants the utter- 
most of candor and precision when it comes to 
doctrines. He punishes evasion and vagueness by 
putting aside those who are guilty of it, and he 
forces to the front those who are straight and 
clean-cut, no matter on which side they stand; no 
matter, indeed, if they are right or wrong, so far 
as their beliefs are concerned. 

We say divinity thus shapes things. At least to us, 
it seems a divine, inviolable law that what makes 
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a great character is unmistakable and outspoken 
thinking, and even when we may not agree with 
either the thinker or what he thinks, we do respect 
him mightily for being on the square and in the 
open, to the last syllable of his definitions. At 


present, as in every controversy, there are souls. 


who shrink from the unpleasantness of disagree- 
ment and the laboriousness of thinking. Both of 
these dispositions are easily accounted for. But 


how can we settle a matter which comes within- 


the canons of the intellect without using intellec- 
tual processes? If by inarticulate mysticism we 
could resolve the unrelenting logical questions 
about God, Christ, the Bible, ourselves, and the 
world we live in, it would certainly save us a great 
deal of travail, and many delightful associations 
with admirable people could go on undisturbed. 
But religion is not all mysticism, and so life has 
its hard places. Now we stand in one of them. 

Mr. Best has been from the technical editorial 
standpoint one of the best men in the calling. But 
he is not a clergyman or theologian, and the pres- 
ent grave dispute amounting to a kind of schism 
in the Presbyterian Church is too much for one 
not disciplined in the profession of theological 


churchmanship. The result has been, in all his con-’ 


troversial writing, an inadequacy amounting to con- 
fusion, and antipathies accumulating into personal 
indiscretions. With reference to the latter, he has 
resorted, in the fevered disputation of the past two 
years, to abusiveness of the opposition. In the 
issue of his paper for October 2, for example, he 
assails Prof. J. Gresham Machen by calling his al- 
legations against Dr. Fosdick “sheer insanity.” He 
says he has an “utterly mysterious mentality.” 
And again, it is a case of the “professor’s obsessed 
dogmatism.” That kind of antagonisms within 
one’s own ecclesiastical household cannot prosper. 
In the Presbyterian Church the enormous major- 
ity of people are more sympathetic with Machen, 
in principle if not in particularity, than they are 
with the half-way liberals. They have their dogmas 
and no one shall prevail against them. Your 
Presbyterian has been disciplined in the belief, 
since Calvin and Edwards and Hodge, that the 
Westminster Confession is of God and it must not 
be budged. They suffer no half-way business. They 
say a certain belief is true or it is not true. 
was God or he was not God. He was born of a 
virgin or he was not so born. His body rose or it 


did not rise. He satisfied God’s justice and washed — 


away all sin, even from the vilest sinner, or he did 
not take the guilt of the world upon him. The 
Bible is either God’s word or it is a fallible record 
of religious experience. Creation was a divine fiat 
as Genesis is supposed to describe it, or it is an 
everlasting process of evolving, from won to zon. 

On these explicit subjects, taken at random, 
the true Presbyterian has his answer. On these 
explicit subjects the enlightened people of the 
present generation require a liberal answer. 
way liberals never get nearer to satisfying them 


than by intimating a tepid liberality, guarding. 


themselves against the, jeopardy of a heretical 
affirmation. In justice to Mr. Best and the people 
of his type, we should say they think that the sym- 
pathy and the intimation are enough, and that 


Jesus . 
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slowly the people will come around. By this 
method of stepping softly no harm will come to the 
church. They always think first of the church. 
But our answer is that the church’s only business 
is to serve the truth, and without the truth the 
church must pass away. It is the Pharisee who 
would say the truth is made for the church. The 
Christian says the church is made for the truth. 
The half-way liberals do not understand the harm 
already working against the church, under various 
sectarian names. 

At the present hour, the rising generation have 
all but repudiated the church. The recent action 
of the Presbyterian Students’ Conference was an 
emphatic declaration against the conservatism of 
the denomination. - The fundamentalist Presbyte- 
rian refers to their “sacrilegious impertinence,” be- 
cause they say “the Westminster Confession of 
Faith is unnecessary.” These youth also criticize 
their elders for not “taking a definite stand on 
present-day world issues.” They sharply oppose 
the “mis-stated creed.’ And meanwhile in the 
length and breadth of the Presbyterian Church 
there is not a single Presbyterian voice speaking 
true liberalism, so ‘that everybody may know it. 

Like the words of Mr. Best, the words of the 
timorous prophets are turned to jeremiads against 
the conservatives, and ugly strife increases “while 
the progress of religion is set at naught. Bad 
temper prevails. 
Presbyterian Church is destroying the spiritual 
vitality and the mighty works of righteousness long 
identified with this great communion. The situa. 
tion does not grow better, and unless the doctrinal 
issue is squarely joined it cannot grow better. 
Practical pieties and good works languish when the 
lifeblood of sound doctrine is cut off or when it is 
diluted and chilled. There is shriveling rootage 
in the tree of orthodoxy, and the branches are dry- 
ing, the leaves are sear and falling. 

Mr. Best has not helped to prevent the distress- 
ing condition. He only reveals it. His resigna- 
tion has stirred a great deal of interest and con- 
cern among the editors of the church press. He 
involves the whole profession. His action raises 
the question of editorial freedom. It is a nice 
question, but too often it is considered academically, 
outside the domain of reality. An editor is not one 
of divine right. He may often assume a peculiar 
authority, but it isan empty assumption. His busi- 
ness is not to have perfect freedom—whatever that 
is. His business is to serve. To serve what and 
whom? His constituency and the truth. He ought 
to have perfect freedom to serve, but by no means 
to exploit in a denominational journal his own 
views regardless of the opinions of others whose 
corporate religious interests he is employed to 
voice. He ought to keep the Christian principle of 
service always in the center. For ourselves, if we 
suffered interference from any individual or group 
of individuals who in our judgment were not repre- 
sentative of the people and the cause we espouse, 
we should pay no attention to them. Criticism may 
come, does come, occasionally. It is sincere, and 
often it is not interference but counsel exceedingly 
wise. The editor’s business is to evaluate every- 
thing that comes. That is why he is editor. When 
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his judgment is unwise, when his policy works loss 
and division, what is needed is a new editor. 

In every church, in our Unitarian church, there 
are varieties of people and opinion. There are con- 
servatives, radicals, and liberals. They are highly 
educated in their opinions. They positively dis- 
agree among themselves. Our business as we con- 
ceive it is to find, if we may, a common ground. We 
strive to serve them all. What serves all is right. 
But sometimes there is no residuum of savory, effec- 
tual truth when this policy is pursued too carefully. 
Sometimes we seem like time-servers. The result 
may be innocuous skim milk.rather than meat fit 
for men. But that is hardly a fixed fault of this 
paper. From the standpoint of the circulation de- 
partment,—we speak gratefully—THE R&GISTER 
prospers. We have thousands more of readers than 
we had when we began. [From the standpoint of 
recognition by fellow editors of leading American 
daily papers, the religious press, and even the 
magazine reviews, THE REGISTER is known favor- 
ably from coast to coast. That is also a new gain. 
It has a reputation for “intellectual backbone,” as 
Current Opinion says in the October issue. From 
the standpoint of denominational loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, our news columns, editorials, our whole 
policy, almost shout our faith, our co-operation, 
and our applause. 

When we fall short, or go off on a tangent,— 
being human rather than oracular,—we like to be 
called back to the main line. We have not the 
slightest fear of any sinister influence in the de- 


nomination. We know of no such influence. No 
one would threaten more than once. We do not 
minimize self-respect, neither do we overdo it. We 


keep the law of balance. Our neighbor, Harold 
Marshall, of the Universalist Leader, is wrought 
up about Mr. Best’s retirement, and writing over 
his official signature as Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, says in behalf of Dr. John Van 
Schaick, the Leader’s editor: 


Nowhere ought freedom to be more jealously guarded 
than.in religious journalism. It may be well to tell the 
readers of the Universalist Leader of the conditions under 
which our editor works. When elected he was told that he 
would be given full editorial freedom. His own self-respect 
would have prevented him from accepting the responsibility 
on any other terms, and anything less would have been a 
betrayal of our Universalist heritage of freedom. 

The editor-in-chief has written various editorials and 
published many articles with which some of his associates 
were in active, not to say violent, disagreement. We hope 
and expect he will do this again and again in the future. 
For surely no one needs to be reminded that the supreme 
purpose of the Leader is not to think for us but to make 
us think for ourselves, and that it never does this more ef- 
fectively than when it challenges ideas and opinions which 
we have merely inherited or accepted. 


We may say all of those excellent words for THE 
Recister. The Trustees have never qualified in the 
slightest degree the authority and responsibility of 
the Editor. They have counseled him and differed 
with him, on rare occasions, but never ordered him. 
The Editor always thinks of his authority coupled 
with his responsibility. Upon his shoulders rests 
the character of the paper. He believes there is an 
honest and unwearying way of making a journal 
take a strong, true course, and at the same time be 
a prosperous enterprise. There is no necessary con- 


flict between spiritual and social liberalism with- 
(Continued on page 1062) 
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He Signed at Versailles— and Regrets It 


Vandervelde of Belgium speaks for the growing working-class 


BELGRADE, October 2. 


MILE VANDERVELDE, president of 

the Second Internationale (Socialist), 
and one of the signers of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles when a member of the Belgian 
cabinet, delivered here the other day some 
interesting observations on the treaty of 
Versailles and the other agreements im- 
posed upon the defeated in connection 
with it. Mr. Vandervelde characterized 
the instrument of Versailles as an instru- 
ment of war and not of peace. His ex- 
planation of the fact that he signed this 
treaty and all the other treaties growing 
out of it and carrying out its provisions 
to a logical conclusion, emphasized his 
disappointment in the instrument signed 
at Versailles. He placed his hope for the 
readjustment of the world upon the So- 
cialist Democratic party. As one bright 
spot in the European political sky, he 
pointed to the growth of the “Left,” as 
embodied in the Socialist party. He char- 
acterized the presence of “Comrade” Mac- 
Donald at the head of the British cabinet 
and of “Comrade” Herriot at the head of 
the French ministry as a pledge of better 
things. 


AS M. VANDERVELDE kad some criti- 
cisms of existing treaties to offer which 
involved criticism of Jugoslavia and her 
policies, he was received with a hostile 
demonstration which lasted ten minutes 
and was quelled with difficulty. 

“The treaty of Versailles brought the 
military operations to an end,” said M. 
Vandervelde. “One of its framers and 
signers was myself. I took that course 
not without reservations. I signed be- 
cause the treaty restored the independence 
of my country; because it introduced 
beneficent principles into international 
practice of reparations, plebiscites of na- 
tions, the security of small states, and the 
creation of the League of Nations. 

“But these principles, excellent in them- 
selves, were distorted out of recognition 
by the reservations taken by almost all 
the victorious states that signed it. Into 
this treaty was injected the clause pro- 
viding for military intervention in case a 
defeated state should not respect the obli- 
gations imposed upon it. It is a treaty 
that makes new wars possible—no, inevi- 
table. 

“The good side of reparations as a prin- 
ciple is that, in the future, every state 
wishing to attain its ends,Arms in hand 
will know that. in addition to the normal 
sacrifices it must make in waging war, 
it will pay heavy damages for the destruc- 
tion it shall work. But the conquerors, 
under diverse expedients, such as military 
pensions, have imposed upon the vanquished 
burdens and obligations impossible of re- 
alization: and climbing into astronomic 
figures. _ 

“The same course of abuse has been 
pursued with the principle of the self- 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THH REGISTER 


determination of nations. ~The conquer- 
ors, Czechs, Jugoslavys: and Poles and 
others, have realized their national unities. 
But the victors have forbidden Austria to 
unite with Germany, despite the ardent 
wish of the Germans of Austria to effect 
that union. For that reason, to-day we 
see in that state a head without a body. 
Byen further have the victors gone in this 
direction of injustice and new danger\to 


Keystone Photograph 


EMILE VANDERVELDE 
He is a conspicuous figure in Belgium, by 


some regarded as the next premier, 
whose sympathy and philosophy align 
him with the “Left” in Europe, in the 
company of MacDonald and Herriot, who 
are opposed on the “Right” by such dom- 
inant figures as Mussolini and Rivera 


the peace of the world. Under the pretext 
of ‘strategic frontiers,’ and of the ‘invul- 
nerability of the victors,’ it has been made 
possible for Italy to appropriate the Alps, 
despite the unwillingness of their popula- 
tion, and from their heights to menace 
her neighbors. And is not the same true 
of Jugoslavia, which for the same reason 
was permitted to take from Bulgaria ter- 
ritories inhabited by a purely Bulgarian 
population ? 

“Independently of all this, the victors 
recognized the necessity in which each 
state found itself of finding an issue to 
the open sea. That is why for Poland the 
powers created an artificial corridor over 
German territory to the Baltic. But when 
the question arose for a similar vital exit 
for Bulgaria to the Agean, the treaty 
of Neuilly accomplished nothing except to 
make some pronouncements which have 
not and never will be carried out. These 


are not treaties of peace. They are trea- 
ties which assure future wars. We So- 
cialists cannot support such agreements. 
We are determined to insist upon their 


revision in the direction of justice and- 


peace preservation. We also must insist 
upon the revision of the means and spirit 
of their application.” 

Adyerting to the steady and striking 
progress which the “Left” has made in 
some of the greatest states since the close 
of the World War, M. Vandervelde paid 
his respects to states in which the “Right” 
is still firmly in the saddle. In this con- 
nection he said: 

“The war has profoundly modified the 
situation in Europe. Since the peace con- 
ference, we have no longer seen imperial 


spokesmen of great empires in the councils ~ 


of the nations. The Romanoffs had 
vanished, and so had the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs. In the place of their 
imperialistic representatives we have met 
Comrade Renner, a humble journalist; 
Comrade Haasse, and others. The social 
democrats, almost in all countries repre- 
sented by a small party able to elect only 
a handful to parliament, have attained to 
great, even decisive, importance and have 
begun to play their important réle. While 
in Hungary we see to-day a Horthy in 
power, and in Italy a Mussolini, as in 
Spain a Primo de Rivera, on the other 
hand in England we have Comrade Mac- 
Donald and in France a Comrade Herriot 
at the helm of state. This does not mean 
that we are yet strong, but it shows that 
we have found the path which we must 
and can pursue.” 


DURING THE COURSE of his trip 
through the Balkans, the Socialist leader, 
who spoke the thought and the feeling 
of 40,000,000 men and women who belong 
to the working class, made a careful study 
of the political conditions in various 
Balkan countries which have resulted in 
a migration of populations from one coun- 
try to another, abandoning their land and 
movable properties in the hurry of their 
departure under the stimulus of bayonets. 
“The refugee situation,” said the Belgian 
signer- of all the peace treaties, “is not 
a local but a European problem. The 
conscience of man recoils before the hor- 
rors of this new and unspeakably cruel 
migration of nations. This European prob- 
lem cannot be left for solution to local 
governments, blinded by local prejudices 
and local hates. Europe must act as a 
unit to save itself from the evil conse- 
quences which must pursue it in the wake 
of this vast dislocation of human life 
through the violent measures adopted by 
the conquerors in enforcing their will upon 
the conquered. If Europe neglects this 
problem, it will neglect an essential meas- 
ure for the restoration of normality in its 
life.” s : 

on 
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_ The Plight of Theological Education 


Startling exhibit of denominational perversity and wasteful inadequacy 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


Secretary of the Commission on Social Service of the Congregational Churches 


OW SHALL WE make prophets? 
: This is the knotty question which the 
churches have never settled. The only 
uncertainty about the future of the church 
is the uncertainty of securing men of pro- 
phetic mold. j 

Robert L. Kelly renders distinct service 
in his survey of the theological semi- 
naries.* Itis the first thoroughgoing study 
of theological education in the United 
States. It is high time that we had such 
a study. ) 

The survey is based upon a careful 
study of the 161 seminaries in the United 
States and Canada. It reveals in startling 
fashion an amazing diversity of denomina- 
tional perversity and wasteful inadequacy. 
It exhibits a duplication of effort, a ruin- 
ous multiplication of plants, a riotous 
competition between pitifully small in- 
stitutions, with a resultant underpaying 
of professors and a meagerness of privi- 


- lege for the student which is depressing 


and dangerous in its threat to the future 
of the ministry. It reveals the startlingly 
high cost of theological education. The 
public educates children in elementary 
schools at a cost of $39 per capita, in 
secondary schools at a cost of $127. The 
average cost per capita in the colleges, 
universities, and professional schools is 
$466. The cost in the theological semi- 
naries ranges from $100 to $5,000 per 
capita, with many of the seminaries pay- 
ing out in excess of $1,000 per student 
an with a substantial number over $2,000. 

Dr. Kelly finds no evidence of a falling- 
off in numbers preparing for the ministry. 
There is one man preparing for the min- 
istry to every 2,600 church members. The 
same figure applied to the situation fifty 
years ago. The lack in the ministry is 
not in numbers. There is one minister 
for every 513 of our total population. 
The lack is in “prophetic personalities.” 
It is “the need of the world for genius.” 
Much talk about shortage is aside the 
mark. We cannot assume that the num- 
ber of “vacancies” is a safe criterion 
as to the demand for men. Many so- 
called “vacancies” should be written off 
as denominational “lost causes,” results 
of sectarian rivalry and overchurching, 
or they are fields which do not pay a 
living wage. In either event, common 
decency demands that they should not be 
classed as “‘vacancies.” It is the situation 
itself which is vacant. 

The seminaries are under indictment for 
their ‘“denominational-mindedness,” a sit- 
uation which is carefully nurtured by the 
appeal to the loyalty of denominational 
students, by the offer of student aid and 
free tuition, by the ecclesiastical lines 
which .are established, by the influence 


*Theological Hducation in America, a study 
of one hundred and_ sixty-one Theological 
Schools in the United States and Canada. 
Robert L. Kelly. George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


The Congregationalists have recently 
placed this original and alert man in 
charge of the social service department 
of the denomination. He has three gifts 
—he can speak, he can write, and he has 
a thorough equipment for telling the .- 
world about major social problems. 
Others may well speak of charity, but he 
preaches justice; others may well offer 
remedies ; he proposes preventives. His 
communion sends him afield to speak 
under auspices where the underlying prin- 
ciples of a respectable society may be 
taught. One day he will be in a labor 
meeting, the next in a ministers’ gather- 
ing, the third day a speaker in a cam- 
paign for a legislative act. Religion for 
him is God working efficiently through 
people for a corporate consummation. 
Some one asked him recently about the 
series of articles appearing in an ultra- 
liberal weekly journal, entitled ‘New 
Morals for Old.” He said, “The new 
morality is the old immorality with an 
alibi.’ On another occasion, he set up 
a hypothetical figure who said, “I am 
a 200 per cent. oe I hate every- 
ody” 


of denominationally-minded professors, 
and by the careful cultivation by the 
denominational authorities. This is the 
situation; that, “with the exception of a 
few undenominational and independent 
seminaries, all the money invested for 
theological education in the United States 
is for the study of religion through de- 
nominational interpretations, Thus the 
chureh perpetuates itself.” 

Dr. Kelly raises grave questions to 
which the seminaries must find an answer, 
if they are to merit the support of a new 
generation, a generation which is weary 
of denominational “strongholds.” 

Are there too many seminaries? The 
facts speak for themselves. There are 
many universities in America which have 
more students than all the 161 semifiaries 
together. Think of those 161 seminary 
presidents, in their ceaseless campaign for 
funds, to keep their doors open for the 


purpose of perpetuating a name, a tradi- 
tion, a peculiar interpretation, a particu- 
lar denominational emphasis. Not only 
is the economic waste of it appalling but 
the loss in educational efficiency and in 
loss of energy through duplication. 

Dr. Kelly asks some stiff questions. 

Are they meeting their responsibility to 
the emotional side of popular religious 
life? The minister of to-day must be a 
student of psychology, a student of the 
human mind, that he may minister to it 
in its fullness. “The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion suggests that neglect of the psychic 
in favor of the scientific and physical as- 
pects of medicine is responsible for the 
development of many fads and cults in 
healing and must be corrected by a broader 
and more inclusive approach.” If this 
is good advice for the physician, how 
about the minister? 

Are the seminaries educational institu- 
tions? “Many seminaries,” says Dr. Kelly, 
“could scarcely qualify as educational in- 
stitutions, since they neither speak the 
language nor use the methods of modern 
education.” 

Have they caught the accents of science? 
Or do the seminaries proceed on the as- 
sumption that science and religion occupy 
mutually exclusive fields, if they are not 
indeed in actual conflict? 

Are the seminaries interpreting democ- 
racy? Are they alive to the great throb- 
bing impulses which are moving in the 
nations? .Are the professors sensitive to 
the problems which confront society? 
“Shall the seminaries be content with the 
popular judgment that the churches which 
they serve are committed to the tradi- 
tional views of the ‘employer class’ or at 
best are but onlookers in the struggle of 
men for social justice and human under- 
standing?’ This is the most far-reaching 
test which can be applied. If the semi- 
naries are not training men who will be 
on fire to lead in this new day of brother- 
hood, then indeed are we in peril. That 
there are some few seminaries which can 
stand the test we know full well; but 
what of these intensely denominationally- 
minded training schools which furnish the 
leadership to the great bulk of American 
churches? h 

What of seminary finance? Is it fair 
for the church to subsidize its leaders 
as is now being done? Or does the church 
say to its students, We buy you with free 
tuition and “student aid,” and in return 
you must be content to work for less than 
a living wage for the rest of your days? 

Are the seminaries contributing to Chris- 
tian unity? Some few are. For the most 
part they are not. This needs no em- 
phasis. ‘ 

Are the seminaries centers of intellec- 
tual power? Dr. Kelly answers, “With 
rare exceptions the seminaries are not 
conspicuous as centers of scholarly pur- 
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suits ... acquaintance with the scientific, 
the historical, the philosophical, and the 
critical methods, recognized in other quar- 
ters as indispensable tools of scholarship, 
are only in rare instances prerequisites 
of theological study. There is not ordi- 
narily insistence upon high intellectual 
achievement as a primary qualification for 
effective service.” 

If creative minds are needed in any 
profession, minds alive to truth in its 
majesty and its mystery, they are needed 
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in the Christian ministry. The indictment 
is scathing in its spiritual implications. 

Are the seminaries schools of the 
prophets, or training-grounds for priests? 
Are the theological seminaries inspiring 
men who see life in the large, men whose 
souls are on fire with prophetic zeal, or 
are they content to train tenders of the 
denominational altars? This is the final 
test, and a severe one. S 

That there are seminaries which meet 
the test, seminaries where men are taught 
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to look truth frankly and fully in the 
face, seminaries where well-trained men 
sit at the feet of men of scholarly tastes. 
and prophetic instincts, that we know full 
well. That these seminaries are in a piti- 
ful minority, and that the great bulk of 
theological students are receiving their 
training at the hands of institutions which 
have no right to live, this is the tragedy 
of it. This is the challenge of the survey 
to the church of America. 
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The Fierce Intolerance of Christianity 


Its members may compromise, but itself—never ! 


HE SPREAD of the Christian religion 

resulted in the subversion of the calm 
tolerance of ancient civilization. Un- 
der the Romans the various pagan systems 
got along very well with one another; 
the priests of Rome did not use their 
political influence to persecute the devotees 
of Isis, nor was there any serious attempt 
in any province of the Roman dominions 
to destroy an old faith or impose a new 
one. This tolerance was very largely due, 
no doubt, to the fact that many of the 
leading men of Rome, lessoned by the 
Greek philosophers, had no very warm 
attachment for any of the pagan faiths, 
considering them good enough for common 
people and slaves but as superstitions un- 
worthy the credence of enlightened minds. 
As'a matter of policy, however, they pub- 
licly acquiesced, and even participated, in 
yarious formal religious rites to which 
they were secretly indifferent. 

The amazingly rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity—rapid because it was of a char- 
acter which appealed to the slaves, the 
oppressed, the outcast, all those without 
any worldly hopes or prospects—forced the 
governors of the Roman world to abandon 
their attitude of easy toleration, based on 
indifference and contempt. 

So far as the supernatural aspects of 
Christianity were concerned, there is no 
evidence that the Romans were particularly 
impressed. Antiquity was used to reports 
of signs and wonders, miracles and mar- 
vels, claims of supernatural origin and 
supernatural power; that sort of thing was 
precisely what the philosophic Greeks and 
Romans had turned away from, in their 
skepticism and rationalism . . . the thing 
which they tolerated and despised. 

It was the practical aspects of Chris- 
tianity which led to the serious conflicts 
between its followers and the Roman state. 
For, in spite of the frequently quoted 
“Render unto Cesar that which is Cesar’s,” 
ete., the general drift of the teachings of 
Jesus is necessarily subversive of an im- 
perial state. The governors of the Roman 
Empire found themselves confronted by a 
republic existing within the empire and 
opposed to the very foundations upon 
which the empire rested. For what they 
eonsidered the religious superstition of 
the Christians they had very little real 
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In a recent issue of THE REGISTER 
appeared an editorial on “Toleration: 
A Fallacy,” which attracted wide at- 
tention. Current Opinion, for October, 
used virtually all of it, in a display 
article, and many convments have 
been received from readers in various 
parts of the country. The most strik- 
ing expression of the same idea was 
written in the New York Herald- 
Tribune by Don Marquis. the famous 
columnist and poet. He treats toler- 
ance—or rather, intolerance—in an 
historic way. The accompanying ar- 
ticle is convmended especially to those 
who have misconceived the real theory 
and practice of Christianity, as though 
it were a mixture of milk and mush. 
Is it not, rather, what the writer says 
it is? 


care; that they could have tolerated, for 
they considered themselves intellectually 
superior to it; but the thing they could 
not tolerate was the flaming doctrine aimed 
directly at all forms of injustice, oppres- 
sion and slavery on earth and at all sys- 
tems which permit them. The rulers pre- 
tended to be shocked at what they con- 
sidered the atheism of the new sect, which 
denied the old gods, and the superstitious 
populace, believing all sorts of calumnies 
against the Christians, really were shocked ; 
but what impelled the rulers to persecu- 
tion was not really their horror of atheism 
so much as their dread of anarchy. 
Jesus would undoubtedly be considered 
an anarchist to-day if he were alive; 
and any person who attempts to apply his 
principles in a thoroughgoing, uncompro- 
mising manner to a political situation in 
any modern state is suppressed. There is 
still precisely the same doubt and fear of 
the practical application of the teachings 
of Jesus as there was 1900 years ago.. The 
fact that the Christian religion became, 
under Constantine, the official religion of 
the empire means nothing in this relation; 
for this was not a triumph for the doc- 
trines of Jesus, but a compromise on the 
part of his followers, which resulted in 
cent@ring the essential struggle within the 
‘churches themselves. " 
There never has been, on any large, ex- 
tended scale, a real test of the political 


opinions of Jesus; they have never been 
applied; current governments are still of 
the opinion of the ancient Romans; the 
mystical and supernatural symbolism of 
Christianity is firmly established in the 
world, but the application of its spiritual 
content to the general affairs of men has 
never been tried. 

The fears of the modern world are as 
well justified, no doubt, as the fears of the 
ancient world; the uncompromising prae- 
tice of the doctrines of Jesus would 
undoubtedly blow all the established sys- 
tems to flinders. But people who eall 
themselves Christians will be able to pre- 
vent this catastrophe for a good many 


. years, we dare say. 


Real Christianity is necessarily intol- 
erant of fraud, injustice, and oppression; 
and while its ultimate aim is peace, 
it is obvious that there can be no peace 
where it exists until it has achieved its 
ultimate triumph. The moment it abates, 
by one whisper, its intolerant idealism, it 
ceases to exist ; it becomes something else; 
it is absolute, or it is nothing; it cannot 
make terms, or it defeats itself; it can par- 
don all sinners, but never any sin; its most 
mild-seeming precepts are really explosive 
paradoxes ; it is nothing to be trifled with; 
eventually the human race, as it finds it- 
self on this planet, must either extirpate 
it completely or practice it sincerely if it 
wants any rest; it is impossible to live 
near it without taking some attitude 
toward it. Most of the troubles of the 
world, since it appeared, have been stirred 
up in one way or another by the action of 
this idealism on the human spirit; people 
who are touched with it may and do com- 
promise, but the thing itself does not com- 
promise. 

We wonder what we would have done 
if we had been a Roman emperor 1700 
years ago, and reports had been brought 
to us of the spread of the new sect. We 
would probably have said to ourselves: 
“Shall we order another persecution? Or 
will it do any good? It is a pity -that 
the calm temper of the philosophers can- 
not gradually spread over all the Roman 
world, fostering toleration and gradually 
banishing all these superstitions, unchal- 
lenged by any new sect of fanatics and 

. (Continued on page 1062) 
j #1 
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Our Finnish Friends in America 


Vivid pen picture of their homes and customs 


OUR DAYS OF BEAUTY and “interest 

on the Great Lakes brought us to 
Duluth, that charmingly situated city at 
the end (is it the head or the foot?—the 
inhabitants consider it the zenith) of Lake 
Superior, where the streets climb the hills, 
so that each man looks over his neighbor’s 
roof at the shining waters of the lake. 
And such water! . Is there any other in 
the world so beautiful as in these Great 
Lakes of ours? Sometimes sparkling like 
molten emeralds, at others the deep soft 
green of jade; never blue like the ocean, 
but always exquisite in its deep, wonder- 
ful green which actually makes vegeta- 
tion along the shores look dull and brown. 


+ 


From Duluth, in one of the luxurious 
great motor busses in which the North- 
west seems to abound, we traveled seventy 
miles in a hundred minutes—slightly hair- 
raising at times, but no one except our- 

_ Selves seemed to mind the pace—to Vir- 
ginia whither we were bound to visit our 
Finnish friends. Perhaps, here in -the 
Hast, we should not call Virginia, with 
its fifteen thousand people, a city; but 
whatever one calls it, it is certainly the 
trimmest, cleanest, best-cared-for, little 
spotless town imaginable. 

It is so small, so immaculate, that it 
doesn’t seem real, especially when one 
realizes that it is a mining town, and 
that the main street ends abruptly in a 
wooden fence guarding the entrance to an 
open-shaft iron-mine, from which ten 
thousand tons of ore are shipped every 
day. 

That mine alone is enough to make one 
feel as though living in a fairy-tale. To 
‘stand at the wooden fence, or to pass 
through an ordinary country stile (the 
kind used to keep the cows in the pas- 
ture) and down a rough flight of wooden 
steps to the first level of the mine, is 
a revelation. 

Before one lies a low hill scarred by 
rows of paths and stripped of soil, while 
below is a great open hole like the ex- 
cavation for a very large skyscraper. At 
the day of our visit, back and forth across 
it ran tracks, with two or three engines 
puffing smoke and lines of open grayel- 
cars. Great steam shovels were dumping 
dirt into the cars, and even as I stood 
there a train puffed by me and a friendly 
policeman with a club in his hand re- 
marked, “You wouldn’t think there was 
four hundred tons of ore on that train, 
would you?” 

' I would not! Nor would I believe, if 
I had not seen it, that that dirt, shoveled 


out of the side hill, is shipped to Pitts-’ 


burgh just as the shovels dump it on the 
cars. In some places the ore is practically 
lying on the surface. They simply strip 
the soil from a side hill and start digging. 
Not far away lay a heap of bright red 
earth and the policeman, waving his club 
toward it, said, “That ore isn’t worth 
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shipping—they let it lie there for twenty 
years or so, while the rain washes out 
the gravel, then they'll ship the pure ore.” 

Virginia, with its mines, is the setting 
for our Finnish friends, who compose 
about a third of the population. 

The tiny city is as circumscribed as a 
medieval walled town, the iron hills sur- 
rounding it about two thirds of the dis- 
tance and the open country the other 
third. But it by no means trails off into 
the landscape with slums and tin cans 
and general mess,—far from it. Where 
the perfectly paved, grass-bordered streets 
end, the town ends, and there is nothing 
beyond, except one or two fine concrete 
roads. The houses stand back in pretty 
gardens, and there is never a sign of 
papers or refuse anywhere. And fhe 
schools! They surely belong in a dream 
city, so fine, so large, so perfectly ap- 
pointed, with busses to carry the children 
about that make our sight-seeing busses 
look like “flivvers.” Of course in such a 
fairy city there are fine water and light- 
ing systems, but imagine for a moment the 
luxury of municipal heating and hot run- 
ning water for all householders paying a 
small price. 

Not the least of the wonders of this 
little town is our own Finnish minister, 
Rey. Milma Lappala, who from helping 
her husband a few years ago, has stepped 
into the place he was unhappily called 
by death to relinquish. That place has 
been not a little enlarged by her capable 
hands, and the value of the work she 
is doing in the city as well as among 
her own people in and around Virginia 
ean hardly be overestimated. 


+ 


She has started congregations in several 
of the outlying villages or farming com- 
munities and we spent a day driving about 
with her, calling on some of her people. 
It was a day to be remembered, not only 
for the cordial welcome accorded Mr. 
Forbes* and me but for a glimpse of the 
evident respect and affection in which 
Mrs. Lappala is held. 

The most recent addition to her al- 
ready large work is the congregation at 
Idington, where, with the assistance of 
the Unitarian Association, the people of 
the countryside have bought a rather 
large, bare hall from their Lutheran 
neighbors and started holding services. 
The stage serves for chancel, while at 
the back of it is a long table with a 
cupboard for dishes at one side, for in 
these scattered communities food—and es- 
pecially coffee—is an essential part of any 
meeting. Where a family has driven fifty 
miles to service on Sunday, a Se after- 
wards is a necessity. 

In the old days Mr. Lappala, visiting 
these outlying settlements, was foréed to 


*Rey. Elmer S. Forbes, ee Department 
Community Service, A. U. 


spend two nights away from home in 
order to hold service, but now his wife 
covers the eighteen miles from Virginia 
in about thirty minutes. We reminded 
her that we have only one Finnish min- 
ister and that her life is precious! 

The farms are rather small clearings 
in the areas of the desolation wrought 
by forest fires, for this is the portion of 
Minnesota ravaged three years ago, when 
miles of wooded country were turned into 
a black waste punctuated by stumps. 

Nature is doing her best to repair the 
damage, and now the ground at least is 
green. Yet the horror of this flat country, 
where one can see nothing for miles in 
any direction but black, dead trunks of 
trees, can hardly be imagined. In this 
desolate land, brave people have built log 
houses and begun to live again. 

The houses are not “cabins” but rather 
large buildings, usually of two stories and 
several rooms. One enters directly into 
the kitchen, from which opens the best 
room, and from that again one or two 
bedrooms, while rough stairs in the corner 
give access to the floor above. 

The outer walls are of rough logs with 
the spaces between filled in with mortar, 
while for the interior the logs have been 
flattened and the interstices fitted with 
narrow strips of wood nailed on. In one 
large house the walls had been papered, 
but the others had simply the soft color 
of the wood for finish. 

In every house the floors were covered 
with handsome rag rugs, made and woven 
by the women, whose long winter eve- 
nings are given not only to the winding of 
great balls of pieces for the mats but in 
spinning the yarn from the home-grown 
wool for stockings and sweaters and mit- 
tens. Probably it is well that the younger 
generation should be Americanized, but 
they are losing much of the simplicity 
and art of the Old World. The difference 
was striking when a pretty fifteen-year- 
old girl in khaki knickers, red sweater, 
bobbed hair, and silk stockings said, “Oh 
sure, I can spin!” ‘She had learned so 
that she could demonstrate it .at the 


county fair, otherwise her father 
“wouldn’t let her go.” 
= 


We dined sumptuously on spring chicken 
and other good things at a farm where 
the wife waited on us while her husband 
and an adorable baby sat at table, and 
then late in the afternoon returned to 
Virginia with the memory of kind, simple, 
friendly people to carry home with us. 

I must not forget an age-old custom 
transplanted from the old country to the 
new,—the Finnish bath. 

A small log house, perhaps a dozen feet 
square, is built a little apart from the 
other farm buildings, preferably beside 
a river or lake. Around the walls are 
rough wooden benches, while in the center 
is a fireplace or oven or simply a great 
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pile of stones, in or under which a fire 
is built. In some cases a chimney or 
smoke pipe carries off the smoke, while 
in others there is simply a hole in the 
roof. When the stones are thoroughly 
heated water is poured over them and 
the bathers sit around steaming like the 
stones. Twigs, fifteen or eighteen inches 
long, from the trees or shrubs are made 
into bunches with the fresh leaves still 
on, and with these the bathers whip them- 
selves until, tingling from the heat and 
exercise, they plunge into the lake for a 
swim, returning more than once to the 
steam-room. 

They say that no one, unacquainted 
with the Finnish bath, can imagine the 
exhilaration of the plunge into cold water 
after the heat from the stones. A ridicu- 
lous story was told when the teams re- 
turned from the Olympic games to account 
for the prowess of the Finns, to the effect 
that their athletes rolled for twenty 
minutes in the snow after the steam bath. 
That might have an exhilarating effect 
on the survivors, but unfortunately it is, 
like many another famous story, some- 
what exaggerated. 

Among the many good things that Mrs. 
Lappala is doing is reviving the national 
folk-dances. among the boys and girls. It 
was under her guidance that an exhibi- 
tion of Finnish art and handicraft was 
held at a recent agricultural fair, and 
it was there that the young girl I have 
mentioned “demonstrated the spinning.” 

There seems to be no limit to the 
variety and the value of Mrs. Lappala’s 
work for these people who, far from their 
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homeland, many of them—especialy the 
women—unable to speak the language of 
their adopted country, are living a life of 
hard work in such scattered communities 
that only at religious services and meet- 
ings can they come in contact with others. 
The excellent schools in Minnesota are 
educating the children, making Americans 
of them, which undoubtedly is right; but 
nevertheless there is an ever-widening 
breach between the foreign parents and 
the native-born children. For the men 
whose work takes them out into.the world, 
and who, perforce, learn Hnglish, the 
loneliness is not so great. But for the 
women, staying at home, knitting, spin- 
ning, weaving as their grandmothers did, 
one wonders what their thoughts may be 
as they listen to their children speaking 
to each other in an unknown tongue. For 
them the sympathy and understanding 
of a woman like Mrs. Lappala must be 
invaluable, and the warmth of their affec- 
tion for her is not surprising. 

From farm to farm, from settlement to 
settlement she goes, holding services in 
the bare wooden churches or halls, talk- 
ing with the men, advising the women, 
leading the boys and girls with a firm 
yet loving hand, cherishing the best from 
the old life, while encouraging all that 
may help to bring a better understanding 
of the new. Nor is her influence confined 
to her own people. In Virginia, her real 
eloquence combined with her great com- 
mon sense is drawing about her an ever- 
widening circle of friends, bridging the 
gulf between Finn and American, orthodox 
and liberal. 


A College Man on War, in 1829 


A recently discovered manuscript by 


CURTIS 


When Curtis Cutler graduated from 
Harvard College in the class of 1829, 
he was one of several speakers who 
had a Commencement part, and that 
year it consisted of a “Conference on 
the efforts to abolish war.” His 
daughter, Miss Annie O Cutler, of 
Hast Lexington, Mass., recently found 
the manuscript of the address, which 
follows. 


HE CUSTOM of deciding national con- 

troversies by an appeal to the sword 
has become so closely interwoven with 
the economy of nations, so deeply rooted 
in the prejudices and depravity of the 
human heart, that it has been regarded 
as something occurring in the natural 
course: of events, and all attempts to 
abolish it as contending against the con- 
stitution and laws of nature. 

But the destructive and sanguinary wars 
which have spread desolation and misery 
over the face of Europe have simulta- 
neously awakened the attention and sym- 
pathy of the friends of humanity in both 
hemispheres; and the inquiry has gone 
forth “Shall the sword devour forever?” 
Must the human family be doomed to wit- 
ness scenes of slaughter by each other’s 
hands without hope of end? We are 
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assured by the promise in the sacred 
volume of inspiration that there will be a 


period in the course of human eyents 


“when nation shall no more rise up 
against nation,’ or “learn war any more.” 
To this period the Christian philanthro- 
pist looks forward with confidence and 
earnest expectation. 

But how is this “consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished” to be accomplished? 
Are laws alone sufficient to effect it? 


Their inadequacy to abolish duelling and 


other long-established practices must con- 
vince us that the corrupt passions and 
propensities of the human nature are not 
to be subdued by legislative enactments. 
Can we found our hopes of a permanent 
peace on a combination of sovereign 
rulers? The conduct of the “Holy Alli- 
ance,” so inconsistent with their profes- 
sions of preserving the peace of Europe, 
sufficiently shows the fallacy of all such 
expectations, : 
From these, then, there are no hopes. 
But a state of “permanent and universal 
peace,” if ever attained, must come 
through the all-powerful instrument of 
public opinion; and it is an accriminating 
reflection that this has been progressing 
to its great object for centuries. Cus- 
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toms, once as strenuously advocated and 
as firmly established in the public mind 
as that of war, have long since and for- 
ever passed away. Public opinion be- 
came enlightened and these shadows van- 
ished. Great and important changes 
have taken place in opinions, which had 
long been entertained by the great mass 
of mankind, both in regard to the sciences, 
to politics, to morals and to religion. 
These changes have been effected by the 
action of mind upon mind, of opinion 
upon opinion, and by the diffusion of 
truth and knowledge through the agency 
of the press. The contest has long been 
and still is going on between light and 
darkness—between truth and error—be- 
tween liberty and slavery, and there can 
be no fear of the result. The light of rea- 
son and science has been for ages grad- 
ually dispelling the dark clouds of igno- 
vance and prejudices, which had so long 
enshrouded the world, and it will go on 
“shining brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day.” 

Our hopes of the final extinction of war 
must rest on the progress of improvement, 
and the gradual amelioration of the con- 
dition of the human species. The only 
means of accomplishing this gigantic but 
truly benevolent work have already been 
put in operation by the associations 
which have been formed, by the friends 
of humanity and universal peace in diffus- 
ing information tending to show the evils 
of war, its inconsistency with the true 
interests of mankind, with the character 
of civilized men, and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and to analyze the nature, and 
exhibit the poisonous ingredients of that 
passion, which above all others is the 
cause of war—the love of military glory. 
Their efforts correspond with their prin- 
ciples, and “seek the things which make 
for peace.” They appeal not to the 
tumultuous and ardent passions of man- 
kind, but to the common sense of the in- 
telligent, the philanthropy of the humane, 
and the pity of the Christian. They have, 
indeed, done much, but still more remains 
to do. The evil and corrupt propensities 
of human nature must be subdued and 
the benign spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion take their place; individuals and 
communities must be persuaded to follow 
the precept of “doing to others as they 
would that others should do to them,” be- 
fore “peace on earth” can universally pre- 
yail. Every reflecting mind then must be 
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sensible of the magnitude and importance 


of their object, and if their labors are 


crowned with success, posterity will owe 


them a debt of gratitude, which can never 
be repaid. Fs 
The Romans honored with a civie gar- 
land him who had saved the life of one 
citizen in battle; what then should be the 


measure of their glory, who shall have . 


saved the lives of millions of their fellow- 
men by removing the necessity of all 
wars? j : 
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Religion Around the World 


Passive Religion Unmolested 
in Russia, Writes Mr. High 


It is aggressive religion in Russia that 
comes under the ban of the Soviet au- 
thorities. There is freedom in the routine 
practice of religion, but not in religious 
propaganda. This is the conclusion that 
Stanley High of the Ohristian Science 
Monitor brings back to America after sey- 
eral weeks in Moscow, Leningrad, and 
the Volga Valley region on a survey of 
conditions in that country. 

Although the constitution of Soviet Rus- 
sia guarantees freedom of religious and 
anti-religious propaganda, the government 
itself is engaged in an intensive campaign, 
through the League of Communist Youth 
and the Young Leninists, to convert the 
youth of Russia to “atheism,” writes Mr. 
High in the Monitor. Mr. High admits 
that, had his experience with religion 
been that of these youth, he would prob- 
ably be in full sympathy with their anti- 
religious demonstrations. He illustrated 
how the Communists generalized about 
all religion from their experience by re- 
calling that, when last year an American 
Protestant bishop addressed a group of 
students in Moscow University on “The 
Factors for Human Progress,” there was 
amazement that a clergyman could. speak 
of “progress.” 

Mr. High confirmed press reports that 
the Soviet- government had much softened 
their anti-religious activity under pres- 
sure of the insistent and pervasive reli- 
gious spirit of the people,—just as they 
had modified their economic policy in the 
face of practical necessity. The initial 
period of persecution was short-lived; it 
was never carried on as ruthlessly or so 
extensively as anti-Soviet propagandists 
have alleged; and at present there is no 
active religious persecution. The Greek 
Orthodox Church, however, he reports, has 
been obliged to cease from all missionary 
effort. Mr. High explained further in an 
interview published in Zion’s Herald that, 
as a natural result of the revolution, and 
in connection with multitudinous attempts 
to stamp out counter-revolution, there had 
hitherto been some warfare on the church. 
It should be explained that this warfare 
was against a church which, to the Soviet 
mind, had the animus and technique of 
oppression of a political institution—a 
one-time partner with the Ozarist govern- 
ment. 

Patriarch Tikhon, reports Mr. High; has 
been forced by pressure of conservative 
opinion in the Russian Church to repu- 
diate his agreement, noted some time ago 
in the press, for co-operation with the 
Living Church. But the Living Church, 
he says, in the Zion’s Herald statement, 
is now the least significant of the three 
present parties in the church. For besides 
it and the old order, represented by 
Tikhon, there is also now the “Renewed 
Church,” which seeks to accomplish by 
the slower process of evolution what the 
Living Church attempted to accomplish 
immediately. Identified with this group 
are Archbishop Vedensky and many other 
of the best leaders of the Living Church. 


The Renewed Church, in his opinion, is 
entirely free from political motives and 
teaches. the social gospel with a strong 
emphasis on educational methods. 


Mirren Conference Unproductive 


Although the conference on church 
unity held at Miirren, Switzerland, tried 
to forget differences and concentrate on 
a “common eyangel,” Arthur Porritt, writ- 
ing from London for the Congregational- 
ist, doubts its utilitarian value. ‘A very 
large measure of genuine agreement might 
have been attained,” he says, “but for 
the intransigeance of the High Anglicans. 
They would yield nothing.... As a re- 
sult, the conference tended to harden the 
dividing lines and accentuate the exist- 
ing divergencies.” The Ohurch Times, 
Anglo-Catholic organ, sees in the Mtirren 
conference a step toward the fraterniza- 
tion of the Protestant Evangelical churches 
at the Stockholm meeting next year. But 
the Church of England Newspaper finds 
an object lesson in Christian unity that 
might be followed elsewhere when it re- 
calls that six denominations knelt at the 
same altar for Holy Communion on the 
first Sunday of the conference. 


In Brief 


The Mohammedan pilgrimage to Mecca 
this year is reported as exceeding all 
previous records. For instance, it is es- 
timated that more than 30,000 pilgrims 
left Java, as contrasted with the annual 
average of 20,000. . 


Cardinal Hayes of New York City has 
appointed a director of industrial rela- 
tions for his archdiocese, said to be the 
first position of this kind in the country. 
This director will outline ‘the position of 
the Catholic Church on specific issues 
that may arise between capital and labor, 
and will head a movement to instruct 
every parish in the church’s teaching on 
social questions. These are set forth in 
the little-known encyclical of Leo XIII and 
the so-called bishops’ program of recon- 
struction. 


The election of a bishop to represent the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Mexico 
has been postponed for’ at least one year, 
chiefly because the present Mexican goy- 
ernment forbids teaching or preaching in 
the country by a foreigner. The National 
Council of the church is making arrange- 
ments to transfer all the JHpiscopal 
Church’s property in Mexico to a civic 
corporation in Mexico, with the new 
bishop as one of the trustees. 


The Salvation Army takes a leaf from 
modern social service in its recent decision 
to launch a new service for personal in- 
struction in domestic economy to house- 
wives in limited circumstances. It will be 
organized in connection with every Army 
corps. 


Continent Editor Resigns: 
Fosdick Policy Opposed 


Dr. Nolan R. Best, editor for the last 
fourteen years of the Continent, forward- 
looking Presbyterian weekly, announced on 
October 16 that he had resigned his posi- 
tion because he was not permitted to 
publish an editorial which he had written 
on the serious implications to Presby- 
terianism of Dr. Fosdick’s resignation. 
“When this editorial . . . was not printed, 
it made it appear as if the Continent had 
deserted him [Dr. Fosdick] in the hour of 
his need,” Dr. Best is quoted in the New 
York Times as saying, “and I felt that 
I could not permit myself to appear in 


that position.” The publisher, Oliver R. - 


Williamson, Dr. Best added, declared that 
the favorable policy toward Dr. Fosdick 
was causing the loss of subscribers. 

In the unpublished editorial, Dr. Best 
predicted wide-spread condemnation of 
the Presbyterian Church on account of 
Dr. Fosdick’s resignation unless it set 
about immediately to liberalize its laws to 
the extent that presbyteries would be 
permitted to open their pulpits to min- 
isters of other denominations——on a 
gentlemen’s assurance of proper regard to 
the Presbyterian doctrinal commitments. 
“But that,” Dr. Best continued, “will not 
end the cycle of liberalization unwittingly 
set going by those who originated the agi- 
tation against Dr. Fosdick. . . . The sup- 
position that there is a special Presby- 
terian gospel which the Presbyterian 
Church is under bonds to preserve as 
distinctive to this denomination has been 
rendered utterly untenable by what has 
already happened.” 


' Fosdick Resignation Accepted 


The congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York City has ac- 
cepted Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s res- 
ignation as associate pastor. The meet- 
ing, held October 22, extended him an in- 
vitation, however, to preach at the church 
on Sundays “when not otherwise engaged.” 
The practical effect of this action, if ap- 
proved by the New York Presbytery, may 
be to continue Dr. Fosdick as special 
Sunday morning preacher indefinitely. It 
was voted that the resignation should 
take effect at such a date as would be 
most agreeable to Dr. Fosdick and Dr. 
George Alexander,-the pastor, “and not 
inconsistent with any expressed desire 
of the Presbytery of New York.” 


Church Helps Choose Tmmisrants 


The recent arrival of the 1,000th im- 
migrant sent to Canada by the Lutheran 
Immigration Board brings again to light 
a successful piece of co-operation between 
state and church for selective immigra- 
tion. 
groups have been working together to en- 
courage the coming in of families that 
are likely to add to the moral and eco- 
nomic strength of the country. About 
7,000 Mennonites from southern. Russia 
and about 500 Catholics have been thus 
brought in. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Fosdick 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR — 


Will you permit me to express the sur- 
prise and dissent which I am sure many 
of your readers have felt in receiving your 
editorial of October 16th concerning the 
position of Professor Fosdick? 

When a man of the finest spiritual in- 
sight announces with undisguised candor 
that “creedal subscription to ancient con- 
fessions of faith is a practice dangerous 
to the welfare of the church,” and pro- 
ceeds to preach practical religion, without 
entanglement in controversy, should he not 
be recognized as an ally of Liberal Chris- 
tianity,. rather than as a timid reaction- 
ary? To say that “he believes the two 
things which undergird all orthodoxy, 
the doctrine of deity and infallibility,” is, 


it seems to me, to misinterpret his funda- ; 


mental message, and to exaggerate differ- 
ence of phrase into opposing principles. 
“Traditional bibliolatry,” he has just said, 
in the conclusion of his Yale Lectures, 
“is false in fact and perilous in result.” 
“Jesus,” he goes on to say, in language 
which might have been Channing’s con- 
cerning the dignity of man, “is not an 
isolated phenomenon,—he is the first- 
born among many brethren... . It was 
one of the supreme days in man’s spir- 
itual history when the New Testament 
started men singing that they were ‘chil- 
dren of God: and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.’ ” 
“New methods of study have given us his 
imperishable Gospel, free from its en- 
tanglements . . . to be preached with a 
liberty and reassurance and immediate 
application to our own age, such as no 
generation of preachers in the church’s 
history ever had the privilege of knowing 
’ before.” : ‘ 

Is this the voice of'one who can be de- 
seribed as “almost as conservative as a 
fundamentalist”? If this were the case, 
what should be said of the judgment 
passed by Professor Machen, the most 
competent leader of the fundamentalists, 
that Dr. Fosdick’s teaching “is the ex- 
pression of a thoroughgoing scepticism 
which is a direct opposite of the Christian 
religion”? Are Liberal Christians pre- 
pared to associate themselves with this 
eritic and maintain that in Dr. Fosdick’s 
utterances “the majors of Christianity 
are eschewed”? “Will anybody ever call 
Dr. Fosdick a Liberal?” asks your edi- 
torial. I have myself heard him say, toa 
great audience of students, “I am a Lib- 
eral”; and his writings abundantly justify 
the claim. Is it the part of Liberal Chris- 
tians to demand rigid identity of defini- 
tion concerning the mysteries of God and 
man? May not:this seem to suggest the 
jlliberality of Liberals, or what Burke 
once called “the dissidence. of dissent’? 
Are not Liberal Christians committed to 
a fellowship which comprehends much 
more than a dissenting sect, and in which 
one who manifests the courage and can- 
dor of Dr. Fosdick should be greeted, not 
with distrust, but with fraternal wel- 


come? Francis G. PEasopy. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


only wish to be accurate. 


[Dr. Fosdick may call himself liberal 
before a great audience of students; but 
before the bar of judgment, that is, in his 
official reply, on a theological issue, made 
to the New York Presbytery, he says, “I 
am an evangelical Christian.” An evan- 
gelical Christian is not a liberal, in the 
accepted use of both words. They are 
mutually exclusive terms. Moreover, Dr. 
Fosdick defines. his evangelical regularity 
by affirming his belief in “the deity of 
Christ,” which is not accepted as the lib- 
eral position anywhere in Christendom. 
Liberals do not perfectly identify Christ 
with God. Such identity is the accepted 
meaning of “deity.” Not a Unitarian, we 
think, accepts the doctrine of deity, but 
throughout all our history we have dis- 
sented from that doctrine certainly as 
much as from any other belief. ‘ 

We have no desire to be illiberal; we 
It is a time for 
defining a position and placing a person. 
Words must be used with a degree of pre- 
cision. That is our reason for asserting, 
in the second place, that Dr. Fosdick 
accepts the other foundation-stone of or- 
thodoxy, namely, Scriptural infallibility. 
He says, officially, to the Presbytery, that 
the Scriptures are “the standard and 
norm of religious experience.” It is quite 
true he makes, in his new book, general 
statements which diverge from this offi- 
cial statement, and it is the apparent 
difference between what Dr. Fosdick says 
unofficially to the students at Harvard 
(of which we know at first hand) and 
his attitude if not his words in his Yale 
lectures on the Bible, on the one side, and 
his official words, on the other side, which 
disturbs those who want to know exactly 
what he does believe. 

As to the Bible, the word “norm,” used 
by Dr. Fosdick, has a definite technical 
meaning in theology. We are familiar 
with the use of it with reference to 
Christ, in orthodox theology. “Christ the 
norm” means Christ the perfection, the 
standard, the all-divine ideal. The Bible 
as “the norm of religious experience,” to 
quote Dr. Fosdick’s words, gives to the 
Bible virtually the same place that the 
fundamentalists give it. 

Dr. Fosdick’s colleague in Union Sem- 
inary, President McGiffert, said, in THE 
Reerster, October 9, “For an ever-growing 
number of Protestants the Bible is ceas- 
ing to be an infallible authority, as the 
chureh ceased long ago to be.” That is 
explicit and places its author. The 
several quotations from Dr. Fosdick in 
the foregoing letter all have a certain 
quality of devotion to the Bible which is 
beautiful but not discriminating, and we 
believe there is no statement by Dr. Fos- 
dick, since his famous sermon, which 
speaks as distinctly as we haye a right 
to expect in a great theological issue. 

We have always given Dr. Fosdick a 
pre-eminent place as a “practical” preacher. 
The question before us is, Is he a liberal? 
That is not a “practical” but a theolog- 
ical question, and our answer is, He is 
not a liberal. ' 

We regard theology as a cardinal factor 
in religion. Without theology there could 


be no religion. - Theology is religion ex- 
pressed in ideas. As a church, we owe 
whatever vitality and usefulness we have 
in the world ,to our distinctive theo- 
jJogical stand, from generation to genera- 
tion. If we treat theology casually, we 
do religion as great a disservice as we 
would do it by treating ethics casually, 
or spiritual feeling. We must go on 
being ourselves, clearly, intelligently, un- 
equivocally, and courageously. To quote 
again the great Dr. Bellows from THE 
Recister of October 16, “There must not 
be too good an understanding, too tender 
a billing and cooing between the liberals 
and the leaders of the established ortho- 
doxy, if anything radically useful is to 


be effected.”’—The Eprror.] 


“Intrusion of Government” 
To the Editor of Tum CurisTiAN RucrsTur :— 


May I have space in which to differ 
from an editorial entitled “Children for . 
Dividends,” which appeared in THr CHRIsS- 
TIAN ReGistEeR of October 2? 

As far as I am concerned, what I write 
is but the expression of a diversity of 
opinion which, freely allowed, need not 
hurt, in any way, the unity of the spirit. 
I am not entering on a controversy. This 
is but the summing up of how one man 
feels and thinks in calm disagreement. It 
is not a question of a difference of ideals 
but of method. 

Child labor has been a horrible curse 
and undoubtedly in some States is bad 
now. But a reader of the editorial would 
think it as bad to-day as ever, while, if 
I am not misinformed, practically all the 
States have advanced far beyond and 
above conditions of years ago. The tone 
of the article (forgive me) strikes me as 
one which stirs up sentimentality, from 
which weakness we, as a nation, need to 
be delivered. Is it not. a fact that the 
number of children under fourteen years 
of age employed in the cotton industry in 
the country, is, since 1920, comparatively 
small? 

And is not fourteen the minimum age 
limit in the factories of almost all the 
States? In other words, is not a word- 
picture which conjures up visions of the 
Dark Ages of child labor misleading? 

And is it not a bit unfair to infer that 
those who happen not to believe in the 


-Child Labor Amendment (to be voted on 


at this election), are either specious 
pleaders for the right to ruin their own 
offspring, or else are glad to receive blood- 
clotted dividends? 

Of course, many who are against this 
Amendment are selfish and greedy and 
callous. Many others are exaggerating 
their side in the word-pictures which they 
draw of the supposed results, if it should 
pass. 

But does it help to exaggerate the other 
side, that is, your side? 

There are many ‘people to-day who 
sincerely feel that their pleas for personal 
liberty and their dread of “the intrusion 
of Government into places where it has 
no right to go” deserve respect and con- 
sideration. They honestly dread the tend- 
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ency, of late years, to build up bureaus 
of politicians in Washington which shall 
subject the citizens of the country to the 
inspection of Federal agents. They sus- 
pect that minorities, through the use of 
political machinery, can and increasingly 
desire to dictate to majorities. But above 
all else, out of a real love for their coun- 
try, they fear the effect on the moral 
fiber of the individual of laws which make 
moral responsibility a matter of political 
law and not of individual duty. They 
dislike the “Thou shalt not” of the Old 
Testament dispensation and prefer the you 
can but you may not of Jesus, who spoke 
of those who “lorded it over” the people 
of his time and place and who “loved to 
have it so,” and who taught his followers 
individual liberty to be found through 
individual responsibility; “Why of your 
own selves judge ye not what is right?” 

They wonder if moral questions are, 
after all, national questions and if mo- 
rality can be superimposed. ‘They feel 
that moral citizenship is a matter of the 
individual and that the whole cannot be 
perfected by law, if the parts are im- 
perfect through lack of consciousness of 
responsibility and through present in- 
ability to see the light. They believe that 
the whole can only be perfected through 
the moral education of the parts. 

It is a slower process to grow legs than 
it is to have crutches slipped under your 
shoulders, but the former is the natural 
way. Therefore, as I see it, it is for such 
reasons as these that many are not in 
favor of the Child Labor Amendment, 
which seems but one more move to shift 
responsibility from individual, family, and 
State to a political bureau in Washington. 

I am not a receiver of dividends from 
the labor of children. I do not claim per- 
sonal liberty to the point of asserting the 
right to do as I please (regardless) with 
my own. I but deprecate a tendency, 
noticeable of late in this country, to “let 
George do it,” “George” being some bureau 
in Washington. I feel that this tendency 
is not good for the sense of responsibility 
for his own citizenship which should be 
inculeated in every individual in a democ- 
racy. I may be old-fashioned; I may be 
wrong; but I feel that devotion to an 
ideal does not atone for refusal to take 


facts into consideration; and the facts,. 


as I see them in this case, do not warrant 
putting the responsibility for what child 
labor remains off onto Washington. 


Worcusrer, Mass. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


[The several questions in the foregoing 
letter were answered as nearly as ayail- 
able census facts would permit in the 
article by Raymond G. Fuller in Tur Rzc- 
ISTER last week, which was in the forms 
before the letter was received. It is al- 
ways a nice balance for one to maintain 


between sentimentality and indifference, |,” 


and it may be we erred on the emotional 
side. But in the present instance, we 
are not ashamed of it—Tuer HEprror.] 
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Jasper Douthit—Fivefold Man 


All of Shelbyville, Illinois, observes_his_ninetieth, birthday 


HELBYVILLE, ILL., set apart Octo- 

ber 10 as “Civic Day,” for the celebra- 
tion of the ninetieth birthday of its fore 
most citizen, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, pio- 
neer of the soil, champion of one-time un- 
popular reforms, and preacher of the one- 
time unknown and unpopular gospel of 
Unitarianism. Public schools, churches, 
the Association of Commerce, the Country 
Club, the Chautauqua Association, and the 
people of the town generally joined in 
the celebration. 

Mr. Douthit came to the Shelbyville 
chureh in 1868 as its first minister. Ad- 
yancing years compelled his retirement 
from the active ministry in 1905. Far 
beyond Shelbyville, however, his life and 
works are known for his creation and 
management of the Lithia Chautauqua 
and for his publication of “Our Best 
Words.” 

Thursday evening, his own people held 
a celebration and were addressed by Dr. 
Valentyne of Chicago, who serves the 
church by coming once a week and con- 
ducting an evening meeting. 

Friday evening, all Shelbyville joined in 
the celebration, filling the largest audi- 
torium in the city. Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
and many other speakers paid tributes to 
the life and character of their honored 
friend. Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., spoke of the “Foundations 
on which Jasper Douthit has Built,” say- 
ing that the stones of that foundation 
were his faith in human nature, believing 
it to be capable of all good things, his 
reverence for Jesus as the fully-developed 
divine man, his recognition of the Bible 
as a treasury of truth; his passion for 
civic righteousness, and his faith that 
mankind has an unending destiny. 

Letters and telegrams came from all 
over the country. Among them were con- 
gratulatory messages from the American 
Unitarian Association; Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, Rey. Florence Buck, President 
F. C. Southworth, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Rey. Dr. W. I. Lawrance, Rey. Dr. Minot 
Simons, Rey. Dr. G. R. Dodson, Rev. R. 
W. Boynton, Rev. Albert Vail, Rev. Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Rev. Hugh R. Orr, Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, Rey. J. Vila Blake, Rey. 
Channing Brown, Rey. Dr. George A. 
Thayer, Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, 
Mrs. Mary Gannett, the Third Church in 
Chicago, and the Illinois Conference. 

Dr. Sunderland, who among Unitarian 
ministers perhaps knew Mr. Douthit the 
longest and most intimately, wrote, in 
part: 

“My dear brother, I always think of 
you as a... . combination of five men, 
each of whom has done a work of human 
helpfulness greater than it falls to the lot 
of most of us to do. 

“Wirst, I think of you as for many years 
in your youth and early manhood an ar- 
dent and courageous anti-slavery worker, 
. at a time when all but the bravest 
shrank and left others to do the work 
and face the dangers. 

“Second, I think of you as a life-long 
temperance worker, one who very early 


learned by tragic experience what a de- 
stroyer of men and women and homes and 
communities, the drink demon is, and who, 
as a consequence, early enlisted as a sol- 
dier to fight the demon, with all the ener- 
gies that God might give you, as long as 
you lived or until the victory was won. 
I know, and all your friends know, that 
for fully seventy years you haye been one 
of the most devoted and efficient foes of 
liquor and helpers of the temperance 
cause in all your section of the country. 

“Third, I think of you as an educator, 
really a great educator; because you had 
the wisdom very early to recognize the 
value of that unique movement for popu- 
lar education which, sixty or seventy 
years ago, was inaugurated by Bishop 
Vincent on the shore of Lake Chautauqua 
in the State of New York, and to see that 


‘ just such a movement for popular educa- 


tion would be of great service in your 
part of the West. You saw that to at- 
tempt it would be a very difficult task. 
But the very difficulties only spurred you 
on. You attempted, and you wonderfully 
succeeded. You will be remembered with 
gratitude, appreciation and honor as the 
man who created and carried on for so 
many years, with such wisdom and dis- 
tinction, the remarkable Lithia Chautau- 
qua. 

“Fourth, I love to think of you, as 
Robert Collyer and Dr. Eliot and Freeman 
Clarke and Dr. Hale and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones and so many others always loved 
to think of you, as a devoted, ardent, 
unafraid and invincible pioneer of Unita- 
rianism in the great Mississippi Valley. 
Throughout a long, long life you haye 
never ceased to ‘lift up your voice like a 
trumpet’ (always a silver trumpet with 
never a harsh or unkind note), to proclaim 


everywhere the high gospel of the Uni- 


versal Fatherhood and the Universal 
Brotherhood—the gospel which sometime, 
sometime, will save this world. 

“Fifth, I love to think of you (as does 
everybody who has known your work) as 
a shepherd, a born shepherd, with a big 
shepherd-heart,—shepherding as tenderly 
and with as much solicitude as any Pales- 
tine shepherd ever felt for his sheep and 
lambs, a great company of persons, con- 
sisting not only of your own church in 
Shelbyville and its little branch churches 
in the country, but of thousands in other 
churches, and: especially outside of all 
churches, scattered throughout all that 
large region of country where you have 
preached,—where you have been a friend 
to those who needed a friend, and a coun- 
sellor to those who needed counsel; where 
in great numbers of homes you have 
buried the dead with words of hope and 
comfort, and married the young with 
words of earnest incentive to noble living; 
where on platforms you have championed 
so many noble causes in the interest of 
the welfare of all the people; and then 
wider still, where your printed word has 
gone, and where your personal influence 
has gone, far beyond the sound of your 
voice and far beyond your sight,” 


—-s 


_erary figure of modern France, bas rounded out his life. 
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Jacques Anatole Thibault, better known by his pseudonym, Anatole France, is dead. He lived 
to attend the impressive exercises in the great hall of the Trocadéro in honor of his eightieth 
birthday. The foremost literary and public men of his country gathered to render homage. To- 
day the world bows its head in veneration. A great intellectual leader, acknowledged to be the supreme lit- 


He was heir to a great tradition. 


The spirit of 


Rabelais and Moliére, of Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists, of Balzac and Stendhal, of Chateaubriand, 
Victor Hugo, and Renan, lived again in him. He was numbered among the “Immortals” in France. And in a 
still finer sense his work will endure. 


Cc. R. J. 


Novelist, Historian, Critic, Philosopher, Stylist 


_Anatole France was awarded the 1921 
Nobel Prize for excellence in literature, 
and is considered the most distinguished 
man of letters in contemporary French 
literature. Hence a book which takes for 
its theme a critical discussion of the au- 
thor and his work merits careful exam- 
ination. Anatole France, as Mr. May ex- 
plains, presents so many different aspects 
that a just appreciation of them all is 
difficult if not impossible. He wrote of 
politics. He wrote poetry. He wrote 
satire and irony. He wrote delightful 
little essays on a variety of themes; and 
he wrote biography. He wrote well on 
all these subjects, but, if we are to be- 
lieve Mr. May, ‘“‘The Anatole France who 
-will outlive the rest, who will indeed en- 
dure so long as literature continues to 
interest mankind, is Anatole France the 
poet. In saying this I am not, of course, 
referring only to his metrical compositions 
but to that large body of work which, 
though prose in form, is poetic in inspira- 
tion.” 

An author like Anatole France whose 
life has been relatively uneventful does 
not provide much thrilling material for 
a biographer. The book, therefore, will 
not commend itself to readers in search 
of stirring narrative alone.. Mr. May 
however, has admirably caught the spirit 
of the man. He has used extracts from 
the books of Anatole France rather than 
incidents to illustrate the great author’s 
mind and temperament. He has laid par- 


ticular emphasis on his early and forma- 


tive years, wishing to show his readers 
just how environmental conditions com- 
bined to produce the author. 

.Mr. May divides the volume into two 
parts: (1) The Man, (2) His Work. 
Under part one, he describes his adoles- 
cence, his first literary appearance, the 
middle years, travels abroad, and his 
winning of the Nobel Prize. The second 
part deals with the writer as novelist. 
short-story teller, historian, critic, philos- 


ANATOLE FRANCE, THE MAN AND HIS Work. 
By James L. May. New York: Dodd, Mead ¢& 
* Co. $3.00. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


opher, and stylist. Among the most im- 
pressive material in the book is the story 
of the author’s early years, when he was 
oppressed with a timid, retiring nature 
which made him shrink from all contact 
with the public. In the author’s own 
words, “I was weary and low-spirited, 
weighed down with an indescribable sense 
of mental oppression. Thick-coming fan- 
cies, scenes of violence and gloom, tor- 
mented my imagination.” Again, “When 
I was about seventeen I grew stupid. I 
used to be so nervous in those days that 
I could not make my bow or take my seat 
in company without my forehead becom- 
ing moist with perspiration. The presence 
of women sent me off into a panic.” But 
it was this extreme sensitiveness to ex- 
ternal conditions, as Mr. May makes clear, 
which gave the writer his quickness of 
perception, his marvelous understanding 
of human motives, hopes and fears, and 


The Master in his Garden at La Béchellerie 


that delicate style, “like the touch of 
velvet,” which captivates his readers. 

The second part of the book will no 
doubt prove more interesting to writers 
of all kinds. Whether one sits down to 
write a sermon or a novel, a book review 
or a news item, he will profit from a study 
of the efforts of Anatole France. It is 
always interesting to see how the men 
of eminent literary merit secured their 
effects, Monsieur France was thirty-seven 
before he gained the ear of the public. 
In. 1881 The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, 
achieved “a considerable though not an 
overwhelming, popular success.” This 
book is still probably his most widely 
read book, though not his best. 

With reference to the Nobel Prize con- 
ferred on him in 1921, he said, “I am 
grateful to a jury whose reputation for 
impartiality is held in such high esteem. 
Its decisions possess an international 
value, and I rejoice in it, for it is a con- 
firmation ‘of what is, for me, the princi- 
pal lesson of the war: the beneficent in- 
fluence exerted by intellectual intercourse 
with other countries.” 

In the autumn of 1922 four of his books 
were placed on the Index by the Roman 
Curia. But, as Mr. May proves, it was 
the most ephemeral part of Monsieur 
France’s work that was placed under the 
ban. His best will endure. 


The Victorians 


VICTORIAN PorTRy. By John Drinkwater. 
New York: George H. Doram Company. $1.25. 

Not so much an exhaustive treatise as 
what its author calls it, a sheaf of “notes 
about Victorian poetry,’ as notable for 
what he omits as for what he includes. 
Chiefly concerning himself with Tennyson 
and Browning, Mr. Drinkwater discusses, 
first, the manner, and then the matter of 
their yerse, pointing out the extent of 
their influence upon various of their con- 
temporaries, while defining wherein Vic- 
torian verse differs from the poetry of 
previous great literary eras.. His argu- 
ments are clearly stated, reveal a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, are couched 
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in language simple, direct, and colorful. 
Himself a poet, he writes with sympathy 
and understanding. He has an interest- 
ing chapter on “Intellectual Fashions,” 
and one even more notable on “Diction 
in English Poetry.” Dissenting from the 
modern view of Tennyson, his major effort 
is expended in defense of Victoria’s poet 
laureate. His championship is not only 
convincing, but indicates a tendency which 
even now is beginning to reveal itself, the 
inevitable reaction from the contemptuous 
criticism of ultra-modern’ verse-writers of 
the older poets. Mr. Drinkwater’s analy- 
sis of Browning is neither so carefully 
done nor so conclusive. The fact that it 
contains no mention of “The Ring and 
the Book” is sufficient evidence of its 
weakness. Considered in its entirety, this 
work is by no means without value. Un- 
doubtedly it will form part of the pre- 
scribed reading for college literature 
courses for many years to come. 
; A.B. H. 


Pageantry a Fine Art 


CHURCH PAGEANTRY. 
Miller. 
cern. 


By Madeleine Sweeny 

New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
$1.00. 4 

In the author’s foreword we are in- 
formed that “God teaches through pag- 
eants”. We should prefer to say—and 
we say it after considerable observation 
—that God teaches through pageants 
spiritually conceived and intelligently di- 
rected. 

It is our impression that if pageantry 
with all its manifold possibilities is to be 
once again a vital and moving foree in 
our spiritual life, it must be thought of 
in terms of beauty and executed in the 
spirit of worship. It should be regarded 
as a fine art; and as such, it has a 
technique of its own, which should be 
mastered by all who would refrain from 
marring a delicate fabric with eager but 
unskilled hands. 

It is to that end that many excellent 
books have been recently written. One of 
the latest of these is by Mrs. Miller, an 
author of many years of experience. 

Her book, Church Pageantry, contains 
little that is new, and being written for 
a special group lacks somewhat the disin- 
terested approach which we associate with 
the arts. “It is hoped that these chapters 
will be used as a basis for discussion in 
young people’s mid-winter study-classes in 
the church, as well as at Summer Insti- 
tutes of the Epworth League.” 

That such groups would find the manual 
helpful we do not doubt. It will also be 
of great service to all others who are 
just beginning a study of pageantry. 

Mrs. Miller in the several chapters 
speaks of “Pageantry as a Form”; of its 
“Historical Development”; the “Organiza- 
tion for a Pageant”; “Selecting and Train- 
ing a Cast’; “Pageantry as Character 
Building”, and “Simpler Dramatic Forms.” 

In the appendix, the author has written 
a pageant entitled “The Fruits of Peace.” 
In the opening paragraph we note what 
is undoubtedly the fault of the printer. 
We read that the ‘Spirit of Peace, a hand- 
some, strong young woman in white 
classic robe enters preceded by two tiny 
pages carrying her train.” It is to pre- 
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vent such disastrous situations in pag- 
eantry that Mrs. Miller has written her 
helpful book! c. A. D. 


Not the Education that Shuts 
Off the Soul’s Horizons 
WHat EpvucaTioN HAS THE Most WortH? 


By Charles F. Thwing. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 


To his many books on educational sub-, 


jects, Dr. Thwing now adds this, one of 
his best, the ripe fruit of his long asso- 
ciation with colleges and universities. It 
is a study in educational values. Dr. 
Thwing gives careful consideration to the 
modern claim that the education which 
discovers and uses the forces of nature 
has the most worth, and gives due credit 
to the progress made in a century through 
a knowledge of scientific subjects and 
the use of the scientific method. The 
author seeks to prove, however, that the 
elements which form the community of 
man are at least-as precious as those ex- 
hibited in nature; and especially, that the 
education of the intellect is of a value 
higher than the training of executive 
power. ‘This volume has for its aim,” 
says the author, “to give evidence that 
the education which has the highest value 
is based on the foundation that man him- 
self represents the mightiest force, in- 
timates the wisest method, and incarnates 
the richest result.” 

The six chapters deal in comprehensive 
fashion with this theme. The whole edu- 
eational process is brought under scrutiny. 
The values of some modern tendencies, 
such as the use of moving pictures and 
the project method, are considered. The 
limitation of merely “practical” education 
—that it shuts off the soul’s horizons— 
is made evident in the careful treatment 
of that subject. Readers of THe Reeis- 
TER will do well to note that section of 
the concluding chapter in which the re- 
sults in the chureh of that education 
which is of most worth are presented. 

One reads this book with deepened econ- 
viction of the value of those ethical and 
ideal qualities in man which true educa- 
tion strengthens and enlarges. a: Bs 


A Human Document 


Tue Hart or A FarHer. By a Well-known 
Public Man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

All too rarely do we find books that 
bring comfort and renewed hope to those 
whose dear ones have passed through the 
valley of the shadow, or to those who 
themselves hear “the clanging of a dread- 
ful gate, shutting them out from all sweet, 
hopeful, changeful, misty uncertainties.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company has within two 
years published two little books of this 
kind. Out of the Night appeared last 
year, a bit of deep insight wrung out of 
a hard experience. Now comes The Heart 
of a Father, another book with the same 
calm assurance of immortality. The au- 
thor, a well-known public man, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous, tells how, 
through the loss of a brilliant boy, the 
spirit world in which he and his wife had 
always “believed” became a very real 
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place to them, and death was seen in its 
true perspective. In this connection, one 
should mention also another little book, 
just published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, called In the Shadow, written by . 
an incurable invalid, waiting for the great 
transition, a book whose triumphant spirit 
is evident in the exclamation which we 
read towards the close: “If I were free,’ 
what could I do with freedom but seek 
in all things the Joy that came to me in 
captivity?’ It is impossible to exagger- 
ate the need of more books like these. 

C. RB. J. 


Solid and Sensible 

PsYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By 
Francis L. Strickland. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $2.00. 

The author’s laudable purpose is to help 
us to understand the normal religious ex- 
perience, and not to explain it away. And 
for him the soul and essence of that ex- 
perience is faith in God. In the solid 
second chapter, there is a discussion’ of 
the nature of experience in the light of 
the numerous studies now called psy- 
chology. The author keeps a level head. 
Thus he distinguishes between behavior as 
the action of organisms under stimulus, 
and conduct as the actions of conscious 
persons facing situations. For extreme 
behavioristic psychology, consciousness is 
of no significance. If it were subtracted 
from human life, nothing would be 
changed. In fact, this is not psychology 
at all, but an extension of physiology.- 
It brings to light certain facts, but is 
one-sided, metaphysically crude, and gives 
an inadequate picture of human life. 

While all psychology is useful, that 
which is most important for the philoso- 
pher of religion is the psychology of 
selves. Experience is always the experi- 
ence of some one, and personality is not~ 
less,real than its many constituents, than 
instincts, glands, and so on. 

The author admits that while there is 
no special religious instinct, there are 
capacities for reason and moral judgment 
whose development results in religious 
life. There are chapters on Religion in 
Childhood, Religion in Adolescence, Con- 
version and Hvangelism, the Subconscious 
and Religious Experience, Faith in God, 
the Nature of Worship, Religious Mysti- 
cism and Immortality. 

In regard. to the last theme, it seems 
to be a fact that the reason that many 
people give up the faith in immortality 
is, in part at least, that they have ceased 
to have any vivid sense of the reality of 
personality. What is not real cannot be ~ 
supposed to endure. -In the last chapter, — 
the author points out while physiological 
psychology does not strengthen faith, yet 
when we consider ethical personality there 
is room for “the conviction that not only 
does the organism condition the self, but 
the self conditions the life of the organ- 
ism; and this conditioning and ultimate 
control of organism by self, rather than 
the domination of self by organism, be- 
comes more and more marked as we pass 
from the level of instinct to the levels 
of a moralized experience.’ A solid, sen- 
sible, well-thought-out-book, to be placed 
by the side of the volumes of Coe, Pratt, . 
and Thouless. A R. D. 
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you?” she put it to them straight. 


_longs to us. 
up at once. 
‘claim on the nuts.” 


Peggy with a sigh. Dear me! 


“horrid freckle-nosed boy, 
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Divide by Three 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“Auntie, what does it mean by a third 
of anything?” Peggy’s forehead wore its 


pucker frown that she kept specially for 


problems. Peggy’s worst enemy was the 
multiplication table in all its unpleasant 
forms. To Peggy it was as bad as a 
dragon with a hundred ugly heads. 

“Why, that’s as easy as eating this 
picnic lunch, Peggy,” declared Aunt Madge, 
who had been a teacher and so knew 
everything. “Here’s a big juicy orange, 
for instance, and a fat squashy jelly tart. 
Divide them so you and Jimmy and Bess 
may share alike. Want to do it?’ 

“Of course,’ nodded Peggy, feeling half- 
way grown up as she poised the knife, 


‘screwed up her mouth, and, with an im-- 


partial eye, carved the tart in as nearly 
equal parts as possible. “The orange is 
worse,” she tackled it carefully, “’cause it’s 
tough outside and squirty inside. Ouch! 
I knew it would!” A sudden spurt of juice 
elosed one bright eye so that Auntie 
finished dividing the orange. 

“There’s a third for you, a third for 
Jimmy, and one for little Bess,” explained 
Aunt Madge, bringing out tempting sand- 
wiches and a pitcher of milk. As if she 


had pressed a button, here came Jimmy | 


and Bess in a gallop, and starved as usual, 

“Auntie, is that our shagbark, or isn’t 
it?” demanded Jimmy, with fire in his eye. 

“Cause Zander Smith was down there to 
see if they were ripe, and he says they’s 
his hicker nuts ’cause his grandpop planted 
the tree his own self!” piped up tiny Bess, 
indignantly. She took a savage bite out 
of her “sandrich” as if she were biting 
horrid Zander Smith. 

Aunt Madge laughed, then looked away 
toward the big tree that stood all alone, 
the only one of its kind for miles. ‘Well, 
I can see how poor Alexander feels, can’t 
“Now 
that we’ve bought his old home, it all be- 
But Zander can’t give it all 
He honestly feels he has a 


“But he hasn’t any upright toe 
claim to any, has he?’ asked Peggy. 


quickly, nibbling her third of the tart. 


“Well, no right by law,” admitted Aunt 
Madge, slowly. “He has, according to 
neighborly kindness if we measure his 
ease by that old-fashioned ‘Golden Ruler,’ 
as Bess calls it.” 

The trio considered this point of view 


“gravely over their goodies. 


“You mean ‘Do unto others,’ ” reflected 
Here was 
that arithmetic dragon popping up again! 
Now she was being asked to measure a 
and divide 
hickory nuts, that made her mouth water. 
They had never owned a real nut tree 


before, and Peggy had tasted shagbarks 


only once. Back in their Western home 


_Aunt Madge had bought some and cracked 
them on a flatiron, 


“Oh! The sw-eetest little ’quirrel lives 


up in the hicker-nut tree in a big hole!” 
announced Bess, beaming over her last 
bite. Picnic lunch made you feel kinder, 
somehow. She felt gentle even toward 
snubby-nosed meddlesome Zander in his 
patched old overalls. 

Jimmy’s thoughts were flowing in the 
same channel, and he, too, felt the soothing 
effects of a contented “tummy.” “Guess 
it made Zander feel pretty bad to move 
out of this nice house when his folks 
died, and live with a cranky old woman 
that never gives him a good word. I 
wouldn’t like it,’ he confided soberly. 
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Autumn Dying 


JEAN MC INTYRE 


Swallows sweeping round and round, 
Dead leaves rustling to the ground, 
Maples doffing crimson gown, 
All the summer song-birds flown. 


Vaporous wreathes of snowy white 
Tangle ’mid the trees at night; 
Autumn dying, beauty yields, 
And white frost creeps o’er the fields. 


te 


Aunt Madge slipped away, sure that the 
Golden Ruler would do its measuring with- 
out her help. 

“Say, squirrels are awful fond of hickory 
nuts!” Jimmy informed his family a few 
days later. He had been on his usual 
inspection trip to the shagbark tree. In- 
deed, the old tree seemed to murmur to 
itself and shake, perhaps with gentle 
laughter, at the bright eyes that kept guard 
over it those days. There was Zander who 
tried to keep away and couldn’t, though 
the cross old woman who took care of 
him told him flatly that those nuts were 
none of his business. Then there were 
those other lucky “orphunts,” who had 
bought his old home—the home where he 
had grown up, so far. 

One crisp Saturday morning Peggy 
danced in excitedly. “Don’t you s’pose 
they’re ready to gather? The wind blew 
a lot down last night.” 

“And the squirrel’s lugging ’em up to 
his hole!” laughed Jimmy. “He lives ere, 
so he thinks he owns tree and all.” 

“Dear me! What a lot of brterest 
eenters around that old tree!’ murmured 
Aunt Madge. “Almost as much as the 
one that bore the golden apples long ago. 
Well, I see plainly that neither the tree 
nor myself will have any peace till those 
nuts are gathered and divided!’ She 
began bustling about the kitchen, and 
her: activities in the pantry told the de- 
lighted children that it would be a real 
nutting party. 

“Goody! It’s going to be a picnic! A 
nic-pic!” Bess fluttered about like a 
human butterfly, while Jimmy ran to get 
the baskets. But Peggy fixed keen eyes 
on her aunt. 
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“You said ‘divided,’” she accused with 
a pucker. “Does even a nutting party 
have to be a problem, Auntie?’ 

“Thirds,” admitted her aunt, with one 
dimple peeping out. ‘‘Guess.” 

“Zander,” began Peggy, and waited for 
the bright nod. “I’ll go invite him this 
minute, though I won’t have to go far.” 
Sure enough, Zander was located without 
effort, perched lonesomely on a _ fence, 
hungrily eyeing the coveted, nut-burdened 
hickory tree. 

*“Get a sack or something and come for 

lunch!’ Peggy hailed him, and her yoice 
was friendly. The children had discovered 
Zander lately. He could think of perfectly 
thrilling games to play. Zander disap- 
peared so quickly now that Peggy felt 
as if she had said some charm, like 
“Abracadabra.” 

“You said thirds.” Peggy was back 
in the kitchen, helping pack the lunch now. 
“IT s’pose we’re one third, Auntie? Our 
family?” 

“Right, Peggy.” 

“Well, Zander’s just one third, isn’t he?’ 

“Just one third,” confessed Aunt Madge, 
ready to go on. 

“There’s three thirds: in one whole 
thing.” Peggy stated this fact trium- 
phantly as one she had suffered through 
and proved beyond reasonable doubt. 

Bess grabbed a basket and capered 
ahead like a kitten. “The little ’quirrel! 
He’s going to have some nuts his own 
self!” she trilled gleefully. ‘“Zander’ll 
climb up and shake the tree and I’ll make 
a little pile of hicker nuts for the ’quirrel 
my own self!” 

Aunt Madge answered Peggy’s question- 
ing glance with a smile, and Peggy hop- 
skipped away witha free mind. There was 
no more worry that day, only a nutting 
party. And Peggy knew all about divid- 
ing by three—even when it was a jolly 
old shagbark hickory ! 
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The Tardy Flowers 
EDITH M. LARRABED 


Spring had come with. its lengthening 
hours of sunshine, its soft winds, and mild 
air. 

“Wake up! wake up,” twittered the 
bluebird in the tree-tops to the flowers 
resting in their winter’s sleep. 

“Wake up! Spring is here,” caroled the 
robin. 

“Wake up! The birds have. come,” 
trilled the song-sparrow. 

The flowers in the garden heard the 
eall and one’ after another came forth. 
First the snowdrops with drooping heads, 
then the crocuses in purple and yellow 
garments, followed by the hyacinths shak- 
ing their waxy bells and the narcissi of 
many forms. 

“Come too,” they called to the sister 
flowers who slept beside them. Many of 
the plants obeyed, but those of one kind, 


- within the shelter of the house, refused 


to put forth their buds. 

“Aren’t you going to do your part to 
make the world bright, chrysanthemums?” 
asked these early flowers. 

“Not yet,” murmured the green shoots. 
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Soon the pansies showed their glad 
faces and purple violets peeped from 
among their leaves. Forget-me-nots made 
a sheet of blue; pink and white daisies 
lifted their cheery heads; gay tulips 
colored the garden with a glowing flame, 
and white lilies-of-the-valley scented the 
air with their fragrance. 

“Aren’t you coming, too, chrysanthe- 
mums?” cried these new flowers. 

The plants against the house only waved 
their growing leaves. “ 

“Not yet,” they answered. 

Next the columbines appeared with their 
many-colored bells. 

“Why don’t you blossom, chrysanthe- 
mums?” they asked. 

The green plants again shook their 
leaves. 

“Not yet,” they still replied. 

The garden now became a place of 
beauty, with stately irises, magnificent 
peonies, brilliant poppies, and many others. 

“Now is your time to show what you 
can do,” they challenged the delaying 
chrysanthemums. 

But these plants gave no heed. They 
only drank in the sunshine with the same 
reply, “Not yet.” 

In quick succession the tall plants 
adorned the garden, lupines with their 
steeple stalks, foxgloves with bells of pink 
and white, larkspurs, Canterbury bells, 
hollyhocks. 

“Are you never going to blossom?” asked 
all these of the chrysanthemums, but re 
ceived the old answer, “Not yet.” 

Now the annuals were in blossom, flam- 
ing nasturtiums, sweet-peas, verbenas, zin- 
nias and all the well-known flowers which 
had been raised from seed in the spring. 

“We were only planted this year, and 
yet see how much ahead of those chrysan- 
themums we are!” they chorused. 

Majestic lilies raised their great white 
and spotted bells, and near them stood 
gladiolus stalks resplendent in. many 
colors, and rows of gorgeous phlox. Tall 
dahlias, too, displayed their glowing balls. 

“Come, it is time for you to open,” all 
these called to the chrysanthemums. “The 
summer will go by and you will have no 
chance.” : 
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Crullers 
MARJORIH DILLON 


Oh, Gramma’s in the kitchen! 
There are dishes on the shelf; 

She mixes and she measures, 
And she’s humming to herself. 


The pastry-board is floury, 
Gramma’s finger-tips are white; 
One eye is on the skillet, 
Till the fat’s exactly right. 


She rolls the dough out deftly, 
Then she cuts it into strips. 

She twists ’em—then they’re bobbing 
Like a lot of magic ships. 


They sail a sizzling ocean 

Till they’re puffy, crisp, and done— 
The most delicious crullers! 

I could gobble every one; 


But all the folks are hungry, 
And of course, I wouldn’t cheat; 
Say, fellow! Gramma’s crullers— 
Crispy brown—are hard to beat! 
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Who 


Who paints with gold the roadside 
weeds? 

The flaming goldenrod? 

Who clothes with gladness all the meads 
Where purple asters nod? 

Who tints the sky with softest blue? 
Who scents September air? 

Who sends the night wind to bedew 
The grass with jewels rare? 

O, every flower in beauty clad 
Upspringing from the sod, 

And every blade, and every leaf 
Whispers in answer, “God.” 

(Author Unknown.) 


Sentence Sermon 


Does not the same hiddén Power find 
ways of touching us also?—Oharles Gor- 
don Ames. 


Still the chrysanthemums, now thriving 
plants, gave no response of bloom or bud. 

“Wait,’ they whispered. 

Finally the asters, the latest of all the 
annuals, raised their heads of purple, rose, 
and white. 

“Come quick!” they summoned their 
tardy neighbors, “autumn has come and 
you must wait no longer.” . 

Now at last the chrysanthemums felt 
the thrill of something to come as little 
hard balls began to form among their 
branches. The days grew colder, the 
leaves of the trees became a blaze of 
red and gold and then shriveled and 
turned brown. The earth was too desolate 
for any of the flowers to linger, but in the 
shelter of the house where the rays of 
the sun shone warm upon them the chrys- 
anthemums stood strong and green. 

The long-deferred time of blossoming 
had. arrived. When all the other flowers 
had faded, when the greater part of the 
birds had fiown to their southern homes 
and the chilling winds were shaking the 
leaves from the trees, the chrysanthemums 
flowered forth in soft colors of yellow, 
garnet, white, and pink. 

“Our time has come,” they rejoiced. 
“Now when the earth is dull and cheerless 
without bird song or flower we have come 
to make it glad.” 

The other plants whose bloom had gone 
by, looking upon the late beauty of these 
companions, only stood in silence, realiz- 
ing now 


“But when the earth is dreary, 
And heavy clouds hang low, 

With their tender cheer for the way-worn year, 
The lovely Christ-flowers blow.” 
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To Restore Chestnut Tree 


Joseph F. Rock, recently returned to 
this country from China, tells of various 
discoveries which he made in a hitherto 
unexplored canyon of the Yangtze River, 
a canyon deeper even than the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Among his most 
valuable finds is a species of blight-re- 
sisting chestnut tree with which he will 
make an effort to restore the exterminated 
chestnut timber in this country. Mr. Rock 
is confident, also, that he has discovered 
a tree which yields an oil beneficial in 
the treatment of leprosy. : 


‘purposes. 
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General. John Joseph Pershing 


Secretary of War Weeks said in a re- 
cent speech regarding the brilliant career 
of General Pershing: “General Pershing 
has fully sustained himself in every posi- 
tion he has been called upon to fill, from 
Second Lieutenant to Commander of the 
Army. In abundant measure he has 
shown the four essential qualities of loy- 
alty, skill, courage, and force of charac- 
ter.” 

Follows a record by years of General 
Pershing’s career: 


1860—Born, September 13, in Linn County, 
Mo. 

1880—Was graduated from the normal school 
at Kirksville, Mo. 

1882—Entered U. S. Military Academy. at 
West Point. 

1886—Was graduated from West Point and 
made Second Lieutenant in the Army. Served 
in campaign against Apache Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

1890-91—-Served in the campaign against 
the Sioux Indians. 

1891—95—Military instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, at Lincoln. 

1897—98—Instructor at West Point. 

1898—Served in Cuba during the Spanish 
American War. : : 

1899-19038—Served in the Philippine Islands. 

1905—Observer with the Japanese Army in 
the .Russian-Japanese War. 

1906-14—-Served in the Philippines and put 
down the savage Moro tribes. 

1916—Commanded United States troops sent 
into Mexico in pursuit of Villa, the notorious 
Mexican bandit. 

1917-19—Served in France as commander of 
the American Hxpeditionary Forces. 

1921—24—Served as Chief of Staff of the 
Army. Succeeded, September 13, 1924, by 
Major General John L. Hines. 


. 


Counting Flies 


Owing to lack of sanitary conditions 
following the earthquake, Japan faced the 
possibility of serious diseases which are 
always spread by an enormous increase 
of flies. The government offered the 
school-children of Tokyo and Osaka the 
equivalent of five cents a hundred for 
dead flies. So swiftly and effectively did 
the young army answer the call, that 
large numbers of clerks were kept busy 
with the counting. The flies were dis- 
played in glass containers in a public san- 
itation exhibit. 
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Boys Build Unique Business 


Boys in a California city have formed 
an organization and have proved them- 
selves such good craftsmen that a profit- 
able business is the result of their ingen- 
ious efforts. So accurately, so exactly true 
to scale have they constructed models of 
railroad cars, engines, and steamships, that 
the companies thus cleverly represented are 
glad to buy the entire output of the young 
craftsmen for exhibition and advertising 
Beginning in the smallest way, 
the boys have by patience and true work- 
manship built up a prosperous business 
with a waiting list of orders. © 


f 


> 


© 
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A Century in the “Old Brick Church” 


Deerfield, Mass., recalls work of Dr. Willard and other pioneers 


HE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL (Uni- 
4 tarian) Parish in Deerfield, Mass., cele- 
brated on October 12 the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the building of its fifth 
meetinghouse, the “Old Brick Church.” 
To this same beautiful Valley town and to 
this historic church came the delegates of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference the 
next day for their fall meeting. 
Both floor and balconies of the church 


were packed for the Sunday morning serv- 


ice. The Greenfield church quartette sang, 


and Rey. Evarts W. Pond of the White 


Chureh read the Scripture lesson. Rev. 


“Walter F. Greenman, of the Greenfield 


Church offered prayer, and Rey. Cyrus A. 
Roys, his. predecessor, pronounced the 
benediction. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
the Meadville Theological School preached 
the anniversary sermon. He emphasized 
the immanence of God, at the same time 
pointing the need of sustaining a house 
in which to worship-Him collectively. 
“No man is a unit, sufficient unto him- 
self,” declared Professor Bowen. “Above 
all, in religion, no man is a unit with the 
whole of experience in himself. .. . Re- 
ligion will not let you be solitary. If it 
masters you at all, it drives you into 
fellowship. Religion must be social and 


- it must find expression in concrete sym- 


bols.” 

Professor Bowen dwelt on the conse- 
erated and fruitful leadership of Dr. 
Samuel Willard, minister of the church 
from 1807 to 1829, who helped to found 
the American Unitarian Association in 
1825 and was one of its early vice-presi- 
dents. Although Dr. Willard became blind 
during his ministry, before he could see 
the completed building for which he had 
worked, his labors and influence did not 
cease. : 

At the platform meeting in the evening, 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman, the minister, 
read a letter from Maj. Samuel Willard 
Sexton, who, as a baby, was brought to 
the Deerfield church for baptism by Dr. 
Willard on the last Sunday of his pas- 
torate, August 20, 1829. Another letter 
read by Mr. Wellman was from Miss 
Susan Willard of Hingham, Mass., grand- 
daughter of Dr. Willard. 

Rey. Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
speaking for the Connecticut: Valley Con- 
ference and the ministers, read many in- 
teresting excerpts from letters on Deer- 
field people and matters, to. reveal the 
thought of the fathers of a century ago. 
Dr. George P..Twitchell of Greenfield, 
representing the neighborhood and the 
laity, gave an address in appreciation of 


the influence of the First Parish Church. . 


Greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association were brought by Dr. Charles 
H. Park of Boston. Notable in the past 
of the Deerfield church, he said, was its 
pioneer work for the welfare of its larger 
neighborhood up and down the Valley ; its 
message for the future was to carry on 
this work, trusting in the inherent and 
neyer-failing interest of human souls in 
religion. ; 

A letter of greeting from Rey. Richard 


episodes in the early history of the town 
and parish, recalling that the first min- 
ister, Rey. Samuel Mather, helped to 
found Yale University and telling the 
story of the massacre and captivity of 
John Williams’ people in 1704. The.re- 
deemed captives in 1707 finished building 
this minister’s house, which is still stand- 
ing. Coming to the period of Dr. Willard, 
he said: 

“During Dr. Willard’s settlement, a 
great majority of the Deerfield people had 
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apolis, Minn., minister of the Deerfield 
church from 1860 to 1866, and read by 
Judge Philip H. Ball. He paid tribute to 
the faithful ministry of Dr. John F. Moors 
in the Deerfield church and recounted 
their experiences as comrades in the Civil 
War. Referring to the period of transi- 
tion in Unitarianism around 1860, he 
wrote: 

“The Unitarianism of Channing, the 
Wares, and Andrews Norton was indeed 
a large modification of the eighteenth- 
eentury strictness, but iconoclasts ap- 
peared disposed to carry the modification 
still further, and the new prophets in 
their turn were stoned. Amid the tur- 
moil, I was ordained in the pulpit from 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, DEERFIELD, MASS. 


become liberal in their theology. This 
was shown by their persisting in having 
Dr. Willard retained as their minister 
when the Ecclesiastical Council objected 
to him as unorthodox in his theological 
opinions, so that it can truly be said that 
the present noble brick meetinghouse has 


from the first had preachers who were 


followers of Channing rather than of 
Calvin.” 

Henry G. Whitman, clerk of the parish, 
told of the first structure erected in 1686; 
of the second and third buildings, con- 
cerning the date of whose erection there 
has been discussion; of the chureh built 
in 1729, and finally of the present church. 
erected in 1824. He quoted interestingly 
from the town and parish record books. 

Rich in reminiscence, illuminating in 


. E. Birks of Bernardston, Mass., minister comment, was a historical paper, pre- 


. 


of the Deerfield church 1901-13, recounted 


pared by James K. Hosmer of Minne- 


which this letter will be read, James Free- 
man ‘Clarke preaching the sermon and my 
venerated father offering the ordaining 
prayer.” 

One of the two hymns sung at this 
meeting, both written by Dr. Willard, was 
sung at the laying of the corner stone 
of the church in 1824, and another at the 
dedication of the church. ; 

Among the specially invited guests who 
were present at the celebration ceremonies 
were Mr. and Mrs, Birks, and their two 
daughters Ellen and Florence; Mrs. Wil- 
liam I. Nichols of Wilton, Conn., wife of 
the fifteenth minister of the parish, under 
whose direction the present church was 
repaired and rebeautified; Mr. and Mrs. 
Roys of Northampton, Mass.; and Mrs. 
Kate W. Eddy and Mrs. Clara J. Cham- 
berlain of Amherst, Mass., kinswomen of 
Dr. Willard. 
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Fifty Years in Illinois 


Conference will celebrate semicentennial 
in 1925 


The fiftieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Illinois Conference on No- 
vember 11, 1875, will be observed next 
year; and at the Conference which met 
at Alton, Ill, October 9 and 10, the in- 
vitation of the Hinsdale church to act as 
host in 1925 was accepted. 

In welcoming delegates and visitors at 
the opening session, the minister of the 
Alton church, Rey. Charles R. Carlin, re- 
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they are, for the exchange of opinions, for 
co-operative thinking. William L. Bar- 
nard, executive vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League, spoke on the League, its 
spirit, its tasks, and the personnel of its 
staff. 

A resolution of congratulations to Rey. 
Jasper Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill, was 
voted to be sent him on his ninetieth 
birthday, October 10. In a discussion of 
future Conference programs, the belief 
was expressed that the meetings should 
provide more time for actual conference, 
the exchange of experiences and ideas. 


NEW MEMORIAL CHANCEL WINDOW AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


This chancel window, by Louis Tiffany, New York City, in memory of Mrs. Anna 
Chapin Rumvill, was unveiled at All Souls Church, New London, Conn., Sunday, 


September 21. 


The window is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Bdward C. Hammond 


called that at the meeting of the Western 
Conference in Alton in 1857, a day and a 
half had been given to the discussion of 
the slavery question. The president of 
the Conference, Senator H. C. Giberson, 
spoke briefly on the meaning of Unita- 
rianism and introduced Dr. John H. La- 
throp, who discussed “Man from the mod- 
ernist Point of View.” Declaring that 
faith in men is the great need of the time, 
the asked, “What is man?” Physically and 
mentally, he answered, a fact of the 
animal kingdom, But man in his life of 
the spirit gains the crown that makes 
him godlike. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who 
was formerly minister of the Alton church, 
discussed Dr. Lathrop’s address. 

-Dr. Lathrop addressed the Conference 
the next day on “A Century of Religious 
Freedom and the Task Ahead.” The cen- 
tury, he said, has been marked by an 
advance from “reason or revelation’ to 
“reason in revelation,” by an advance in 
inclusiveness in religious fellowship and 
to an interpretation of life out of the 
vastly increased resources of modern 
knowledge. The task ahead demands 
teamwork of all liberal forces wherever 


It was voted that at future meetings at 
least one of the ministers of the Con- 
ference should be on the program. 

These officers were elected: President, 
George L. Wilson of Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Winifred Douthit of Shelby- 
ville; treasurer, Robert E. Benson of 
Moline; secretary, Rey. Charles R. Carlin 
of Alton. 

Mrs. Minna E. Budlong, Miss Ruthanna 
Anderson, and Rey. George F. Patterson, 
field secretaries of the Alliance, Y. P. R. U., 
and the American Unitarian Association 
respectively, brought greetings and spe- 
cial messages from their organizations. 
Closing talks were given by Mr. Giberson 
and Mr. Carlin. On an automobile drive, 
the delegates saw a recently restored bird 
picture on the bluffs of the Mississippi, a 
painting believed to be of very ancient 
Indian origin. 


NEw Beprorp, Mass.—The Pulpit Com- 
mittee has had put into book form the 
series of sermons which Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin delivered last fall on “One Hun- 
bee Years of Unitarianism in New Bed- 
ord,” 
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Arlington Street Church 
to Resume Noon Services 


This year, Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass., will again conduct the 
Wednesday noon services which were in- 
stituted last year. They and the Sunday 
vesper services will begin the first week 
in November and continue into April. The 
noon services will be held daily through 
Holy Week, the last service being sched- 
uled for Good Friday, while the vesper 
services will be conducted until and. in- 
cluding April 26. 

At. the first vesper service, November 2, 
at 4 p.m., Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
the minister, will preach, and other~- 
preachers who will speak at these sery- 
ices are Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Rev. Sidney B. 
Snow, Dr. Richard Roberts of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church in Montreal, 
P.Q., Dean Willard L. Sperry, Dr. R. 
Bruce Taylor of Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ont., Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
George L. Parker, Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the Univer- - 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Rev. 
J. Edgar Park, Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
and Rey. Alexander MacColl of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The opening Wednesday noon service, 
beginning at 12.10 and ending at 12.40, 
will be entirely musical, with Benjamin 
Whelpley, organist and choirmaster, in 
charge. Many names on the vesper service 
calendar appear also on the noon sched- 
ule; and, in addition, there are Dr. Abra- 
ham Rihbany, Rev. Vaughan Dabney, Rev. 
James A. Fairley, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, Dr. L. H. Murlin 
of De Pauw University, Dr Charles EH. 
Park, and Dr. George A. Gordon. 


Two League Preaching Missions 


Continuation of preaching missions is 
assured by an announcement of Kenneth 
McDougall, vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in charge of special ac- 
tivities. During the week of November 
16, simultaneous missions will be held in 
the First Parish Church, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and in the First Unitarian Church, Water- 
ville, Me. 

Dr. John W. Day, who was minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., from 1899 to 1924, has accepted the 
invitation of the Laymen’s League to con- 
duct the Fitchburg mission. Rey. John 
N. Mark will take charge in Waterville, 
Me. ‘ 

Monday evening, November 17, will be 
Laymen’s Night in Fitchburg. An inyita- 
tion has been extended to the Universalist 
Men’s Club to join with the local chapter 
and representatives of nearby chapters 
of the Laymen’s League. 


People’s Church Broadcasting 


The People’s Church, Chicago, IIL, has 
arranged to broadcast Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley’s sermons at 10.30 Central Standard 
time every Sunday. The station is 
WQJ, 448 wave length. A hall for social 
and educational purposes has been rented 
and equipped at Leland and Sheridan 


Road. : 
Hf 


- 
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Arthur Markley Judy Foundation Dedicated 


Prof. C. M. Perry delivers its first lecture at Iowa Conference 


HE ARTHUR MARKLEY JUDY 

Foundation, memorial to one of Iowa’s 
pioneers of Unitarianism, was dedicated 
at the forty-seventh annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association, which 
met at the First Unitarian Church, Keokuk 
Ta., October 13-14-15. Prof. C. M. Perry, 
of the University of Oklahoma, delivered 
the first lecture under the Foundation. 
Omaha, Neb., and Quincy, Ill., as well as 
six Iowa churches were represented at the 
conference. 

The general topic under discussion was 
“A Century of Religious Freedom.” Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., spoke 
on “Man from the Modernist’s Point of 
View,” and again on “A Century of Re- 
ligious Freedom and the Task Ahead.” 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, Ill., spoke 
on “The Common Platform of the Liberal 
Bodies.” William L. Barnard, executive 
vice-president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League told in an address of the principal 
achievements of the League since its in- 
ception. Roger 8. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ia., formerly president of the Universalist 
General Convention, gave an address on 
“A Religion for To-day.” A address on 
“What Next’? by Professor Perry fol- 
lowed. 

Waldo Regennitter of: Davenport, Ia., 
president of the Institute of Liberal Re- 
ligion at Humboldt, gave a report of the 
work of the first session last summer, that 
being the first young people’s institute 
held in the Middle West. This institute 
was conducted at Humboldt, June 23-29, 
with a registration of one hundred non- 
resident delegates. This report was sup- 
plemented by enthusiastic reports of the 
Institute by others present who had at- 
tended. 

The Laymen’s League and Women’s Al- 
liance held separate luncheons, followed 
by speeches. The ministers sat in with 
the laymen. At the Laymen’s meeting, 
Rey. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Mr. Barnard were the speakers. 

Mrs. Clark E. Daniels of Des Moines, 
Ta., a director of the Women’s Alliance, 
presided at the Alliance session. Mrs. 
Minna F. Budlong, field secretary, brought 
the greetings of the national Alliance, and 
spoke on “Signs of Promise.’ Mrs. 
Bella L. Taussig of St. Louis, Mo., vice- 
president of the national Alliance, and 
Mrs. Fred Hunter of Des Moines, Ia., also 
spoke. 

The Conference was opened by a plat- 
form meeting with Dr. Arthur Weatherly 
of Iowa City presiding. The mayor of 
Keokuk, John R. Carpenter, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer 
of Davenport. 

Rey. Cariyle Summerbell of Keokuk pre- 
sided as toastmaster at the fellowship 
banquet. The speakers were Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder of Sioux City, Dr. Morehead of 
Keokuk, Rey. L. L. Leh of Humboldt, 
Mr. Krolfifer, Rev. Henry James Adlard 
of Des Moines, Mr. Patterson, and Mr. 
Barnard. 


The forty-seventh conference closed with 
the dedication of the Arthur Markley Judy 
Foundation. This foundation is a me- 
morial to Rey. Arthur Markley Judy, 
pioneer Unitarian worker in the Middle 
West, and is a fund which has been 
raised by a committee of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, of which Rey. Eleanor 
®. Gordon of Hamilton, Ill., is the chair- 
man, and the other members are Mrs. Ruth 
Irish Preston of Davenport, Ia., and H. H. 
Griffiths, treasurer of the Association. 
The income from this fund is to be used 
to enable the Iowa Conference to bring to 
its meeting each year some noteworthy 
speaker, who shall be able to set forth 
the discoveries in science or the deyelop- 
ments in philosophical thought as they 
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would affect religious belief and moral 
living. Rev. Eleanor EB. Gordon presided 
at the dedication service, assisted by Dr. 
Reese, who spoke on Mr. Judy as a 
minister and a citizen. Professor Perry 
then delivered the first address under the 
Foundation on “Religious Reality.” 

Paul K. Harlan of Omaha was re-elected 
president and Mrs. Fred Hunter, of Des 
Moines, vice-president. Rey. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City continues as secre- 
tary and H. H. Griffiths of Des Moines as 
treasurer, because elected last year for a 
two-year term. Miss Fay Shorey of 
Davenport was elected a trustee for three 
years. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—An Evening Alliance 
has been organized with fifteen members 
and Miss Minnie Hngel as president. A 
Junior Alliance has also been formed 
among the girls of the church school. Miss 
Helen Wilson is president. 


MRS. CLAUDE U. GILSON 


has spent the summer journeying over South America and will give another course of lectures on 


International Questions, New Books one ought .to aoe 


about, and Travel Experiences 


in the Parish House of the Second Church, 874 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday Mornings from 
11 to12. November 4, 11, 18, 25; December 2, 9, 16; January 6, 13, 20, 27; February 3. 


Course tickets $5.00, may be cbtained from Mrs. E..W. McGLENEN, Treas., 8 Lombard 
St., Dorchester Center, or at the door on November 4. Single admission 50 cents. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 


IN THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


By JENNIE W. SCUDDER 
$1.50 postpaid 


The Unitarians of America have just dedicated their national 
shrine in Washington, with ceremonies befitting this achievement 


through the united efforts of the American Unitarian Association, 


the Unitarians of Washington, and the Fellowship-at-large. 


To 


- appreciate the full significance ‘of this accomplishment, one should 
have the complete history of the Unitarian movement in Washing- 
ton, together with interesting information concerning the sterling 
character and distinguished positions of the clergy and laity affili- 
ated with this organization from the days of its foundation. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


= BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notable Nariies Scheduled 


on Boston Forum Programs 


Both the music and lecture programs 
of the Old South Meeting House Forum 
in Boston, Mass., given on Sunday after- 
noons, will be broadcast by Station WNAC 
(the Shepard Stores) this year. Norman 
Angell, English author and lecturer, will 
open the series on November 2 with an 
address on “America’s Concern in Brit- 
ain’s Political Experiment.” Other speak- 
ers on the pre-Christmas program are 
Captain Alex Aaronson, founder of a pub- 
lishing house in Jerusalem that issues a 
daily Hebrew paper; Professor Jerome 
Davis of Yale University; Wallace A. 
Battle, full-blooded Zulu, founder and 
head of an industrial school for Negro 
youth in Okolona, Miss.; Mrs. Claude U. 
Gilson of Boston, experienced traveler ; 
Dr. Louis K. Anspacher,; the dramatist; 
Dr. James J. Walsh, prominent Catholic 
layman and physician; and George W. 
Coleman, president of the Babson Insti- 
tute. It is expected that Senator William 
E. Borah will be the speaker for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York 
City opened the Ford Hall Forum season 
on October 19, speaking on ‘How shall 
America Deal with the Menace of the Ku 
Klux Klan?” The year’s schedule also 
contains these names: Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of Yale Divinity school; Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Boston 
Herald; President Arthur E. Morgan, of 
Antioch college, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
Margaret Slattery, of Sunday-school fame; 
Dr. Stanton Coit, of London; Angelo Patri, 
New York’s famous school principal; 
Abraham Cahan, editor of Forward; and 
Prof. E. A. Ross, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. George W. Coleman con- 
tinues as chairman and director. 


Personals 


Thomas Nelson Perkins, the newly ap- 
pointed American representative to act 
with the Commission in the execution of 
the Dawes Plan, is a Unitarian layman, 
an active member of the Westwood, Mass., 
First Parish Church. Mrs. Perkins, who 
is a lineal descendant of John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams, is president of the 
Westwood Alliance and a member of the 
parish committee. 


Under the leadership of Miss Anna M. 
Washburn, who died recently in Prince- 
ton, N.J., Unity Church of Montclair, N.J., 
maintained for several years a summer 
playground reaching over three hundred 
children, a sewing class with a weekly 
attendance of more than one hundred per- 
sons, and two boys’ clubs. 


Henry D. Atwell is the new superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school of the Uni- 
tarian church in Taunton, Mass. 


Rey. J. B, H, Tegarden, Mrs. Tegarden 
and their three-months-old son have moved 
into their new parsonage in New Orleans, 
La., recently purchased through the efforts 
of the local Alliance. Mr. Tegarden 
studied during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Eugene C. Hultman, who, as chairman 
of the Massachusetts Committee on Neces- 


sities of Life, has made a searching in- 


vestigation into the prices of gasoline 
with consequent notable reductions to 
the consumer, is a Unitarian, a member 
of the Duxbury, Mass., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. ~ 


E. M. Cutting, although now of Boston, 
Mass., sent a check for $100 to be used in 
furnishing the new church building at 
Hartford, Conn., where he formerly lived. 


Rey. Granville Pierce of Green Harbor, 
Mass., who presented a paper on “My 
Vision of God” before a club of Congrega- 
tional ministers at Plymouth, read the 
same paper by special request before the 
larger association of Congregational min- 
isters who met at South Braintree, Mass., 
October 28. 


. 


The Unity Chureh, Brooklyn, N.Y., an- 
nouncement extends sympathy to the rela- 
tives and friends of Charles C. Knowlton, 
who died recently. 


Prof. James T. Hatfield of Northwestern 
University, Unitarian layman, gave a 
course of lectures on “The Harly History 
of Evanston,” in October, under the aus- 
pices of the Evanston, Ill., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. 


Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., has this 
record of its membership’s participation 
in public affairs: At the last town elec- 
tion, Arthur P. Heyer was elected one 
of the five members of the Town Com- 
mission, and in the division of the work 
of that Commission he has been assigned 
the Department of Public Works. During 
the summer, Mayor Lardner appointed 
Frederic G. Melcher one of the five mem- 
bers of the Montclair Board of Education. 
Franklin Zeiger holds the office of town 
treasurer of Montclair. Last year Andrew 
G. Osborne was elected to the State As- 
sembly and served his first term there. 
Mr. Osborne and Alfred N. Chandler, who 
during his residence in Montclair was 
closely affiliated with the life and activi- 
ties of Unity, are candidates this year of 
the Republican League for the State As- 
sembly. Robert Lynn Cox is a member of 
the State Board of Education and the 
chairman of the Committee on Normal 
Schools. Ellis P. Earle is chairman of 
the Board of Control of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, which has 
under its jurisdiction all the charitable 
and correctional agencies and institutions 
of the State. Rev. Edgar 8. Wiers was 
reappointed during the summer by Gover- 
nor Silzer to his third term on the State 
Commission for the Blind, and has been 
re-elected president of the Commission. 
Robert M. Greenley, during the summer, 
received the honor of being adjudged, 
among the three thousand candidates, the 
“best man in. camp” in the “blue” or ad- 
vanced course of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp at Plattsburg. Thomas D. 
Greenley, Jr., brother of Robert, was the 
winner in June of the essay contest con- 
ducted annually by the Montclair Chapter 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
receiving a gold medal for his essay, 
“Nationalism and the League of Nations.” 
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CARDS FOR COLORING 


Le Mat Lins—black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and 
distinctive designs. Sample assortment 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. E 
388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


ED 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with eafé 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 

‘oe 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUBSTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. THm SHAKNSPHARD 
Cuius, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, N.J. For 
the medical care and treatment of the nervous, 
semi-invalid, aged, and convalescent. Home 
atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 


WILL FRIEN.S willing to help North Bnd 
Union Summer Camp, please send anything in 
the way of clothing—men’s, women’s, or chil- 
dren’s—furniture, books, toys, and bric-a-brac, 
before the Rummage Sale, November 14th. 


MANUFACTURER of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Household Linens, will pay liberal com- 
missions to lady or gentleman selling direct to 
the consumer. Value guaranteed and good liv- 
ing assured diligent workers. Write to Sum- 
mit, N.J. E. J. Dupuwy, Mfrs. Agent. 


IF YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church §So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucrs Satus Co., 813 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE, VISITING SECRETARY (in Boston 
or vicinity) “by the hour, day or month. 
Household budgets made, accounts kept and 
audited by experienced bookkeeper-accountant. 
Dividends ‘collected and tabulated for tax re- 
turns. Letters written, invitations mailed, ete. 
Reasonable rates upon application. C-77—Tun 
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SamesDe Normandie. 


On October sixth, Dr. James De Nor- 
mandie died, in his eighty-ninth year, 


and from the bondage of a tired, feeble 


body and mind was released a spirit that 
for about sixty years, with benignant 
power and rare sympathy, had ministered 
to his fellow-men. 

The descendant of French and English 
ancestry, he was born and brought up 
in what was then “the West.” He was 


educated at the young Antioch College, - 


Horace Mann’s adventurous enterprise of 
faith. After a year of tutoring in Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, he entered 
the Harvard Divinity School for his pro- 
fessional training. It is interesting and 
significant that, coming from this back- 
ground, he should. have spent his long 
life serving but two New England parishes, 
each conspicuous for its culture and con- 
servative regard for tradition. The Ports- 
mouth of 1862, whither Dr. De Normandie 
went as minister of the South Parish, was 
a town of wealth, cultivation, and social 
prestige. Here he remained twenty-one 
years. And when in 1883 he was called 
to the First Church in Roxbury, he found 
himself in the apostolic succession of John 
Eliot, and in one of the oldest ecclesiasti- 
cal communities in the country. This, too, 
was a community marked by a certain 
elegance, and with a highly distinguished 
pulpit tradition. There he has remained 
—for the last few years as minister 
emeritus—until the end. 

His ministry began in times that were 
troublous for the liberal Unitarian 
preacher. In confusion and turmoil, old 
landmarks were disappearing and old 
sanctions were losing their authority. The 
old order of the miraculous and the super- 
natural was giving place, not without 
pain, to the new order in which life and 
nature in themselves were to be seen as 
miraculous and supernatural. Dr. De 
Normandie, with his profound and rever- 
ent convictions and his fearless love of 
truth, must have brought to bear on these 
puzzling problems a gentle and considerate 
wisdom, a courteous and loving spirit, for 
the record of his ministry in two conserv- 
ative congregations is unmarred by any 
suggestion of controversy or dissension. 

In these two parishes he was pre-emi- 
nently, as President Dliot described him 
when conferring the Harvard Doctorate 
in 1898, “a wise pastor.” He was useful 
and vigorous in every community service, 
yitally concerned with education, with li- 
braries and schools. Thus at Roxbury he 
eame naturally and happily into another 
inheritance from the apostle Eliot—the 
old Latin School, and of its Board of 
Trustees he was an invaluable member 
and for many years the President. To his 
interest in the Harvard Divinity School, 
his long service on the Visiting Committee 
and his intimate association with its 
teachers and students bore witness. In 
the larger community of which Roxbury 
was a part he also gave service, as a 
member and for some time as president of 
the Boston Public Library Trustees. He 


was heartily sympathetic and co-operative 


in philanthropic endeavor. He was, too, 
scholarly in his tastes. His historical 
knowledge was large, his touch with 


philosophical and theological development 
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was close, and his literary ability as es-}. 


sayist and preacher was marked. But all 
these real aptitudes and interests were 
secondary. Above everything he was “a 
wise pastor.” His people were his first 
concern, the “cure of souls” his chief 
business. 

A nature less kindly, a faith less stead- 
fast, and a love for his fellows less deep 
than his would have suffered more when, 
during the last half of his Roxbury min- 
istry, the neighborhood conditions changed 
so rapidly and completely. He saw the 
tide of family life sweep out of that 
pleasant harbor and leave his church al- 
most forlorn. But no one ever heard him 
Say a bitter or a despairing word. He 
grieved over the inevitable, to be sure; 
“he was perplexed but not unto despair,” 
and with an amazing youthfulness, even 


at the very end of his active work,:he | 


was eagerly hospitable to suggestions and 
plans for adapting the church work and 
life to the new situation. 

In .a sense, he seemed peculiarly the 
last of his generation—the last of a gen- 
eration of giants. Even in superficial things 
—his dress, his speech, his demeanor—he 
belonged to an age that isgone. He linked 
us to the great ones of nineteenth-century 
Unitarianism: Bellows and Clarke and 
Starr King and Collyer and Hale, and his 
predecessors in the two parishes, Andrew 
Preston Peabody and George Putnam. 
He knew them all in the intimate relation 
of a younger brother, and he sustained 
their great tradition. To say that he be- 
longed to the ministerial aristocracy may 
invite unkind comment, but in its best and 
finest sense that statement is true. He 
was, however, no relic of the past. He 
never seemed an outdistanced runner in 
the race. To an extraordinary degree, and 
to the very end of his long, active ministry, 
he was “always young for liberty,” for 
truth, for work, and for love. 

It is the man, the ministering, benef- 
icent human friend that we shall longest 
remember, and that now we most miss. 
To those whose spiritual needs he served, 
whose joys and sorrows he shared, whose 
unfailing helper he was, he seemed unique, 
—sui generis. There was no one quite 
liké him in his gentle strength, his kindly 
wisdom, and his calm spiritual-minded- 
ness. Who can forget his smile, the rise 
and fall of his melodious voice, the alert 
interest in a problem or a decision or an 
achievement? Surely no one who was 
ever guided by his counsel and blessed by 
his sympathy! Who that ever heard his 
prayers in ordination services, can forget 
the solemn joy with which he gathered 
up all the precious experiences of the 
minister’s life, and gave them added holi- 
ness by bringing them prayerfully into 
the presence of the Most High, for bless- 
ing? The phrase, “his presence was a 
benediction,” sometimes sounds trite and 
even trivial. When said of Dr. De Nor- 
mandie it rings magnificently true. 

In the meeting-house at Roxbury two 
days after his death, a large number of 
his parishioners, his associates in various 
forms of service, his younger brothers in 
the ministry—friends all—gathered for 
the final farewell. The tribute of respect 
and love was paid in that atmosphere of 
a quieter world, the world of yesterday. 
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To All Subscribers: 


Many changes of address are requested at 
this time of year by our readers, and we desire 
to make them promptly and accurately. It 
happens that certain readjustments have re- 
cently been made in the personnel of the Cir- 
culation Department, and the service is yet to 
be as efficient as usual. We are grateful for 
consideration in cases of delay and other short- 
comings, and at the same time we request in- 
formation about any irregularities. 


Two weeks are required to make a 


change in address. 


Another matter: The paper ought to reach 
all readers East of the Rocky Mountains not 
later than Saturday each week. If it comes 
later, please get action by writing to your 
local post-office. The trouble is usually there. 


The Circulation Department 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


There was no funeral pomp or parade. 
There were hymns that he loved; there 
was Scripture “forever old, forever new,” 
as he himself would have said; there was 
prayer which voiced gratitude for him 
and aspiration that we might follow 
after; and there were these lines: 


“Calmly, calmly lay him down, 
He hath fought a noble fight ; 
He hath battled for the right, 
He hath won the fadeless crown.” 


When, after almost forty years as min-~ 
ister of the parish in Kingston, his brother, 
Courtland Yardley De Normandie, died, 
in 1910, Dr. De Normandie stood in the 
meeting-house at the funeral and bore 
witness to that life of pastoral devotion. 
Some of his words come back now and 
with them this appreciation may fitly 
end: 

“Tt is ever the story of old, a cloud has 
received him out of our sight. No word 
has ever come from that unknown realm. 
The veil of the future has never been 
lifted, and because it has not we are quite 
sure that it has fallen around us from 
that same Eternal Goodness which has 
made this life so beautiful and grateful 
to our hearts. 


‘What to us is shadow unto him is day, 
And the end he knoweth ; 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth,’— 


but a way which truth, and duty and 
faithfulness made straight and shining 
to the Eternal Home.” PR. P. 


j 


(/ 
To Supply at Dighton, Mass. 
Prof. C. W. Cheowith has accepted a 
eall from the church in Dighton, Mass., 
to supply the pulpit for the year. He has 
begun his work there. 


Bequest to Nashua, N.H. Church 

The Unitarian Church at Nashua, N.H., 
has received $10,000 under the will of 
the late Harry Hobson, a member of the 
ehurch. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Anyone can carry 
his burden until 
and 


ni¢ght-fall 
this is all that 
life really asks. 


More Friendly Links Letters 


Miss Mary F. Gill, Alliance director and 
committee chairman, has kept appoint- 
ments in October with Alliance branches 
and groups of young people in Elizabeth, 
Ridgewood, and Trenton, N.J.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Mount Vernon, Hollis, and 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Baltimore, Md., and Wash, 
ington, D.C. New organizations have been 
formed, a fresh start has been made in 
some places, and young people have asked 
to enter into correspondence with other 
young folk through the committee on 
Friendly Links. This committee has es- 
tablished one or more links in about 300 
places in four continents. In spite of 
what the elders say that their young 
people are too busy to write letters, the 
girls of the Junior Alliance take eagerly 
to the idea of receiving letters from other 
girls, and continue the correspondence 
with remarkable regularity. 


On Editorial Freedom 
(Continued from page 1043) 
out capitulation, in the editorial office, and 
growing circulation and advertising in the 
business office. We have the facts to sus- 
tain our belief. Our way is determined 
by our own decalogue, which we commend 
to all church-paper editors :— 


THE EDITOR’S TEN COMMANDMENTS ~ 


I. 
Love God and do your stint. 
IL. 
Haye a policy and stand by it. 
TI. 
Fear nobody, and tell the truth. 
IV. > 
Be positive, not negative; be for, not against. 
V: 
Like people as much as you likWideas. 
VI. 
Espouse every great cause, and be swift. 
VIL. 
Keep your temper, especially under fire. 
Vil. 
Place human yalues first always. 
IX. 
Take critics (and yourself) not too seriously. 
X. 


Perfect your technique. 
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OF RELIGIOUS,. EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at. Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH, 1D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr, Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of thgo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK - 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-PreswenT, Mrs, E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. ‘ 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casor, Pres. 


SCHOOL 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAGECRAFT 


Poster Design, Show Card Lettering, Voice Train- 
ing, Public Speaking, Radio, Window Dressing, 
Photography, and other evening classes. 


B.Y.M.¢. UNION 48 Boylston St. 
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The Fierce Intolerance 
of Christianity 
(Continued from page 1046) 


absolutists who insist on a superhuman 
conduct. If I were to tolerate them, still 
their doctrines will not tolerate me—so 
how can I afford to tolerate them? No; 
there can be no peace until they are wiped 
out.” 

So, conceivably, we might order the per- 
Secution to begin. Perhaps you wouldn’t. 
You say you wouldn’t. But let’s see what 
you do the next time one of the genuine 
ones—who are the same now as they were 
then—takes a stand subversive of the social 


order from which you derive your wealth, 
your comfort, your importance, or your 
safety. For the real thing doesn’t change; 
it is still in the world, struggling, active, 
practical, uncompromising, oppressed, dan- 
gerous, spiritual. 


San Francisco, Catm.—Last year the 
Bible class on the growth of the Old 
Testament proved so popular, that the 
Same group of women, mostly from out- 
side the church, have organized another 
class to study, under direction of Rev. 
C. 8. S. Dutton, the growth of the New 
Testament. The attendance is about one 
hundred at each lecture. 
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Orange Blossom 
INES 
With Diamonds half way 
around from $110 up. 


With Diamonds all around 
from $210 up. 


24 WINTER STREET, Boston 
Sewelers for Over One Hundred Years 


SMART SHOPS 
IN BOSTON 


& 

Heusrant 
SHOP ke. 

254 Boylston Street — At the Public Gardens 


A smart shop showing the newest ideas in 
clothes for street, afternoon and evening 
wear for Madame and “Demoiselle — 
“Tres Parisienne’’—at moderate prices. 


Dresses: from $29.50 to $225.00 
from $89.50 to $325.00 


Coats: 


EVENING WRAPS AND HATS 


This Shop Is Now Under the 


Personal Management of 


Formerly of Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Quest of Charm 


HE desire of every Parisienne is to 
be “chic”; most English women strive 
for and attain dignity; the New York 
lady must be “smart” ; here in New Eng- 
land, the word is ‘‘charm.” Dignified she 


may be in Bond Street attire, chic as 


the Rue de la Paix, but to these quali-|] Original Christmas Cards 
ties she sacrifices none of her New Eng- 
Italian in spirit—American in 
execution—are now on dis- 
play together with a 
small collection of 
real Italian 


ones 


land charm: 

Not the least of the contributory fac- 
tors to this charm is our shops. Here 
one finds all things necessary to make 
a charming setting for her charming 
self; a lovely dinner gown, a pearl sau- 
toir or brooch, or just the right piece of a 74 
fur or slipper to complete the early No- 

FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 


342 BOYLSTON STREET 


vember costume. Or, perhaps one wishes 
an unusual vernis-martin table for a} 
corner of the drawing-room, or the help | 
of a skilled interior furnisher to achieve 
If the need be 


an added touch, say a Venetian bowl 


an attractive ensemble. 


of cut flowers, a telephone call to the 
florist assures their prompt delivery. 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


The shops on this page specialize in 
just that service, the helping of every 
Boston woman in the quest of charm. 


UNUSUAL 


A suggestion, only, 
but it has met with 
favor every time 
when followed up 
at the Men’s Shop. 
Aman likesnothing 
better than smart, 
unusual wool socks or golf stockings that 
he doesn’t have to pick out himself! A 


Latest Autumn Vogues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Mile to Order 


Remodeling and Repairing 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


glorious array of sport socks. Many im- 


portations. From $1 to $5 
Please mention The Christian Register 


THAYER 
McNEIL |” 


COMPANY 
414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Late of Lamson & Hubbard) 


“To be happy in this life, you know, one 
must really forget the pain one causes to 
others.”—Le Monde Illustré. 


The less of it they have, the more people 
seem obsessed with the inclination to 
speak their mind — Newcastle Courier. 


Doctor: “Cheer up! I’ve had exactly 
the same complaint.” Patient: “Yes—but 
you didn’t have the same doctor !”—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Little Willie: “Pass me the butter.” 
Mother (reproachfully): “If what, Wil- 
lie?” Little Willie: “If you can reach 
it.’—Gargoyle. 


Two Spanish reporters have been ar- 
rested for “deliberate inaccuracy.” In 
this country, they would be employed to 
run straw votes.—Life. 


“What’s the best way to appeal to au- 
diences?” “First find out what they think 
about something,” answered Senator Sorg- 
hum, ‘and then tell ’em they’re perfectly 
right.’—Washington Star. 


An advertisement in a college paper: 
“If the gentleman who took my psy- 
chology notes from the cloak-rack will 
return them before exams no questions 
will go unanswered.’—Dodo. 


Departing Cook (after a week’s stay) : 
“Should any letters come for me, p’raps 
you'll kindly send ’em on.” Lady: “Cer- 
tainly—if: there’s any room on the- en- 
velope for any more addresses.”—Punch. 


Shaw: “The Bible says the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Upshaw: “Well, then, 
all I can say is that plumbers and brick- 
layers aren’t what they used to be.”—Life. 


From the ideal subscriber : 
Editor The Christian Century: 


Sir: Herewith my remittance for -the 
coming year. I like your paper although 
I do not agree with anything I read in 
it. Gro. A. MuNER. 

EASTON, Pa, 


He: “I’ve a great mind to rock the 
boat and frighten you.” She: “Once 
before a young man like you tried that 
with me and the boat upset.” He: “And 
what did you do?” She: “I swam ashore 
and notified the coroner.”—London An- 
swers. 


After Dr. Carl S. Patton had been 
preaching a few weeks at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Columbus, having 
accepted the call to succeed Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden in the pastorave, a woman 
of the congregation came up to him after 
the service one morning and said: “Oh, 
Dr, Patton, I do so enjoy your Sermons, 
I never had sense enough to listen to Dr. 
Gladden.” 


After many conferences had been held 
by the board of directors of a small-town 
bank about buying a new watercooler, a 
grouchy old member. had this to say: 
“Gentlemen, before we adjourn, I move 
that our next conference be held.on a 
merry-go-round.” And, as they looked at 
him in astonishment, he added the tag of 
explanation: “We never get anywhere.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED. 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting, Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Was Jesus God? 


By J. T.. Sunderland, D.D. 


and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 
Piease address 
F. EVERETT, Room 10-F 
25 BEACON STREET $ BOSTON 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sauk 

ERVICE 

ATISFACTION 

THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NO-SEW 


No more fuss or messy bother sewing 
or serving fowl. Get NO-SEH W— 
wonderful, new, sanitary device used 
by housewives. 

Easy seller—big money maker for 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and Bazaars. 
Utility sets, 15ceach. Special Com- 
bination Offer—1 gift set attractively 
boxed and 1 utility set, 40c 


M. E. HEUCK, 241 Senator Place, Dept. A, Cincinnati 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
teligious education for their children. 
Opening November 16 


For, information apply to Mrs. Ricnarp C. Casor, 
Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


Churches any 
Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


NR TT MITT es MLS Me 


UNITARIAN VISITORS | 


TO BOSTON 


ap we following hotels are worthy ‘ihe of 
patronage. They tender excellent 
service and provide a pleasant a! 
phere for their guests. 


= 
z 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE i 
= 
5 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
pey pee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
Church is open daily from 9 to 4. Morning 
service at 11 a.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. . Rev. Abraham M, 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.M., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church serv- 
ice. The church. is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of. men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D, 
November 2, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12,15 
P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 A.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 aM. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Hmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor: 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles PB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. “Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices.» All are welcome. 
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